The zodiac of waking extends from cancer through libra to capricorn; 
the zodiac of sleeping from capricorn through aries to cancer. 
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SLEEP. 


consider what a wonderful phenomenon it is nor the 

mysterious part it plays in our existence. We spend 

about one-third of our lives in sleep. If we have lived 
sixty years we have spent twenty years of that period in sleep. 
As children we spent more than one-third of the twenty-four 
hours in sleep, and, as infants, have slept during more than half 
of our days. 

Everything in every department and kingdom of nature 
sleeps, and nothing that is under the laws of nature ean do 
without sleep. Nature herself sleeps. Worlds, men, plants 
and minerals, alike require sleep in order that their activities 
may go on. The period of sleep is the time nature rests 
herself from the activities in her waking. In the time of sleep 
nature repairs the damage done to her organisms by the fierce 
rush, and the wear and tear of life.. 

We are ungrateful to sleep for the great benefits which we 
derive therefrom. We often regret the time we spend in sieep 
as though it were wasted; whereas, were it not for sleep, we 
should not only be unable to carry on our affairs in life, but we 
should lose the great benefits which we get from that invisible 
realm with which we are so little acquainted. 

If we studied sleep more, instead of deprecating the time 
lost, or tolerating it as a necessary evil, we should come into a 
more intimate relationship with this invisible world than that 
in which we now stand, and what we should learn from it would 
explain many of the mysteries of this physical life. 

The periodicity of sleeping and waking is symbolical of 


S LEEP is such a common thing that we seldom or never 
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life and the after-death states. The waking life of a day is a 
symbol of one life on earth. Awaking from the night’s sleep 
and preparing for the day’s work is analogous to one’s child- 
hood and preparation for the work of life. Then come the 
interests, duties and responsibilities of home life, business life, 
citizenship and statesmanship, and then old age. After that 
comes the long sleep of what we now call death, but which is in 
reality the rest and preparation for another life’s work, even as 
sleep prepares us for the coming day. In deep sleep we re- 
member nothing of the day’s life, the cares of the body, and 
not until we come back to waking life are these cares taken up 
again. We are as dead to the world when we are in deep sleep 
as though the body were in the grave or turned to ashes. 


That which connects us from day to day is the form of the 
body, on which are impressed the memories of the previous 
day. So that after sleep we find these pictures or memories 
awaiting us on the threshold of life, and recognizing them as 
our own we continue our picture building. The difference be- 
tween death and sleep in relation to this world is that we find 
the body awaiting us on our return to the world after sleep, 
whereas after death we find a new body which we must train 
and develop instead of having one ready for our immediate use. 

Atoms, molecules, cells, organs and an organized body, 
each must have its period of rest and sleep in order that the 
entire organization may continue as such. Each must have its 
period of rest according to its function. 

Everything in the universe is conscious, but each thing is 
conscious on its own plane, and according to the degree of its 
functions. The human body as a whole has a conscious prin- 
ciple which coordinates, supports and penetrates the organs and 
parts of the body. Each organ of the body has a conscious 
principle which holds and includes its cells. Each cell has a con- 
scious principle which holds in form the molecules within its 
sphere. Each molecule has a conscious principlewhich attracts the 
atoms from their elements and keeps them in focus. Each atom 
has a conscious principle which is the spirit of the element to 
which it belongs. But an atom is conscious as an atom only 
when it functions as an atom on the plane of atoms according 
to the kind of atom it is, and in the atomic element to which it 
belongs. For instance, the plane of the conscious principle of 
an atom of carbon is the conscious principle of the elements, 
but the particular kind of conscious principle of the element is 
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carbon, and the degree of it as a conscious elemental principle 
is according to its functional activity as an element of carbon. 
So have all the elements each its own conscious principle which 
is the spirit of the element. So long as the atom remains in 
its element it is guided entirely by the conscious principle in 
the element to which it belongs, but when it enters into com- 
bination with atoms of other elements, it is controlled by a com- 
bining conscious principle different from itself, yet as an atom 
of carbon it performs the function of carbon. 

Atoms are the indivisible particles of spirit-matter which 
enter into combination according to a conscious principle of 
design or form. The conscious principle of a molecule func- 
tions as design or form. This conscious principle of design or 
form attracts the atoms necessary to its design, and the atoms, 
each acting according to its own element or conscious principle, 
obey the law of attraction and each enters into the combination 
and design, directed and held in focus by the conscious principle 
of the molecule. This is the dominating influence throughout 
the mineral kingdom, which is the last step from the invisible 
physical world to the visible physical world and the first step 
upward in the visible physical. The conscious principle of de- 
sign or form would forever remain the same were it not for the 
conscious principle of life, the function of which is expansion, 
growth. The conscious principle of life rushes through the 
molecule and causes it to expand and grow, so the form and de- 
sign of the molecule gradually develops into the design and form 
of the cell. The function of the conscious principle of the cell is 
life, expansion, growth. The conscious principle of an organ is 
desire. This desire groups the cells together, draws to itself all 
things that come under its influence and resists all change other 
than its own action. The function of the conscious principle 
of all organs is desire; each organ acts according to its own 
functioning conscious principle and resists the action of all 
other organs so that, as in the case of the atoms of different 
elements acting together under the conscious principle of the 
molecule which held them in form, there is now a coordinating 
conscious principle of the form of the body, which holds all the 
organs together in relation to each other. The coordinating 
conscious principle of the form of the body as a whole dom- 
inates the organs and compels them to act together, though 
each acts according to its own conscious principle. Each organ 
in turn holds the cells of which it is composed together, each 
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of the cells performing its separate work in the organ. Each 
cell in turn dominates the molecules within itself; each mole- 
cule holds the atoms of which it is composed in focus, and each 
atom acts according to its guiding conscious principle, which 
is the element to which it belongs. 

Thus we have a human animal body including all the king- 
doms of nature: the elemental as represented by the atoms, 
the molecule standing as the mineral, the cells growing as the 
vegetable, the organ acting as an animal, each according to its 
nature. Each conscious principle is conscious of its function 
only. The atom is not conscious of the function of the mole- 
cule, the molecule is not conscious of the function of the cell, 
the cell is not aware of the function of the organ, and the organ 
does not comprehend the functions of the organization. So 
that we see all conscious principles acting properly each on 
its own plane. 


The period of rest for an atom is the time when the con- 
scious principle of a molecule ceases to function and liberates 
the atom. The period of rest for a molecule comes when the 
conscious principle of life is withdrawn and ceases to function 
and when life is withdrawn the molecule remains as it is. The 
period of rest for a cell arrives when the conscious principle 
of desire ceases its resistance. The period of rest of an organ 
is the time when the coordinating conscious principle of the 
body ceases its function and allows the organs each to act in 
its own way, and rest for the coordinating form of the body 
eomes when the conscious principle of man is withdrawn from 
the control of the body and allows it to relax in all its parts. 


Sleep is a certain definite function of the particular con- 
scious principle which guides a being or thing in any kingdom 
of nature. Sleep is that state or condition of the conscious 
principle which, ceasing to function on its own plane by itself, 
prevents the faculties from acting. 


Sleep is darkness. In man, sleep, or darkness, is that 
function of the mind which extends its influence to the other 
functions and faculties and prevents their conscious action. 

When the mind which is the dominating conscious prin- 
ciple of the physical animal body is acting through or with 
that body, all the parts of the body, and it as a whole, respond 
to the thoughts of the mind, so that while the mind dominates, 
the faculties and the senses are kept in use and the entire ret- 
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inue of servants in the body must respond. But the body can 
only respond for a time. 

Sleep comes when the different departments of the body 
are wearied and tired of the day’s action and cannot respond 
to the faculties of the mind, and so that function of the mind 
which is sleep is induced. The reasoning principle then loses 
hold over its faculties. The faculties are unable to control the 
physical senses, the physical senses cease to hold the organs, 
and the body sinks into lassitude. When the conscious prin- 
ciple of the mind has ceased to operate through the faculties of 
the mind and withdrawn itself from their fields of action, sleep 
has taken place and the conscious principle is unaware of the 
sensuous world. In sleep the conscious principle of man may 
be quiescent and enveloped in dark ignorance or else may be 
acting on a plane superior to sensuous life. 

The cause of the withdrawing of the conscious principle 
will be seen by a study of the physiology of sleep. Each mole- 
cule, cell, organ of the body and the body as a whole, performs 
each its own work; but each can only work for a certain period, 
and the period is determined by the duty of each. When the 
end of the period of work approaches it is unable to respond 
to the dominating influence above it, its inability to work noti- 
fies the dominating influence of its own inability and influences 
in turn the dominating conscious principle above it. Each act- 
ing according to its own nature, the atoms, molecules, cells and 
organs in the body of an animal, notifies the presiding co- 
ordinating conscious principle of the form of the body of the 
time for rest as prescribed by the nature of each, and then each 
dominating conscious principle withdraws its influence and 
allows the one below it to rest. This is what takes place in 
what is called natural sleep. 

The conscious principle of man has its center in the head, 
though it extends throughout the body. While it remains in 
the head man is not asleep even though he may be unaware of 
surrounding objects, and the body be quite relaxed. The con- 
scious principle of man must leave the head and sink into the 
body before sleep comes. One who remains rigid while sitting 
or reclining is not asleep. One who dreams, even though his 
body be quite relaxed, is not asleep. Sleep for the ordinary 
man is a complete forgetfulness of everything. 

The first sign of the need of sleep is the inability to pay 
attention, then come yawning, listlessness or sluggishness of 
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the body. The muscles relax, the eyelids close, the eyeballs 
turn up. This indicates that the conscious principle has given 
up control over the coordinating muscles of the body. The con- 
scious principle of man then disconnects from its physical seat 
in the pituitary body, which is the governing center of the ner- 
vous system of the physical body, or else this center is so ex- 
hausted as to be unable to obey. Then if there is not some- 
thing of absorbing interest for the mind, it leaves its govern- 
ing seat in the pituitary body, and the nervous system relaxes 
completely. 

If forgetfulness of everything comes then one may be said 
to be asleep, but if a semi-conscious state exists, or dream of 
any kind appears, then sleep has not come, for the conscious 
principle of the mind is still in the head and is taken up with 
the subjective senses instead of the objective, which is only one 
remove towards sleep. 

In dream the conscious principle is in touch with the nerve 
currents that affect the eye, ear, nose, and mouth, and dreams 
of things connected with these senses. If some part of the 
body is affected, diseased, or injured, or work is imposed on it, 
it may hold the attention of the conscious principle and cause a 
dream. If, for instance, there is a pain in the foot, it will 
affect its corresponding centers in the brain, and these may 
throw exaggerated pictures before the conscious principle of 
the mind relative to the part affected; or if food is eaten which 
a stomach cannot make use of, such for instance as a welsh 
rarebit, the brain will be affected and all manner of incongru- 
ous pictures may be suggested to the mind. Each sense has a def- 
inite organ in the head, and the conscious principle is in contact 
with these centers through the nerves leading to them, and by 
an etheric relationship. If any of these organs are acted upon, 
they hold the attention of the conscious principle, and sleep 
will not come. When one dreams, the conscious principle is in 
the head, or has retreated to that part of the spinal cord which 
is in the cervical vertebrae. So long as one dreams the ordi- 
nary dream, the conscious principle is no farther than the 
spinal cord at the upper cervical vertebrae. As the conscious 
principle descends from the first of the cervical vertebrae, it 
ceases to dream; finally the world and the senses disappear 
and sleep prevails. 

As soon as the conscious principle of man has removed 
from the physical plane, the magnetic currents of the earth and 
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surrounding influences begin their work of repair of the tissues 
and parts of the body. With the muscles relaxed, and the body 
at ease and in the correct position for sleep, the electrical and 


magnetic currents readjust and restore the body and its organs 
to a balanced condition. 


There is a science of sleep, which is knowledge of the laws 
controlling the body in its relation to the mind. Those who 
refuse to comply with the law of sleep pay the penalties by ill 
health, disease, insanity, or even death. Nature prescribes 
the time for sleep, and this time is observed by all her creatures 
except man. But man often ignores this law as he does others, 
while he attempts to follow his pleasure. The harmonious re- 
lation between body and mind is brought about by normal 
sleep. Normal sleep comes from the natural fatigue of body 
and is brought about by the correct position for sleep and the 
state of the mind previous to sleep. Each cell and organ of 
the body, as well as the body itself, is polarized. Some bodies 
are very positive in their disposition, others are negative. It is 
according to the organization of the body as to which position 
is the best for sleep. 

Each person, therefore, must, instead of following any set 
rules, discover the position which is best for his head to lie in 
and which side of the body to lie upon. Each person should 
know these matters for himself by experience through consult- 
ing and inquiring of the body itself. These matters should not 
be taken as a hobby, and made a fad of, but looked at in a rea- 
sonable manner and dealt with as any problem should be: To 
be accepted if experience warrants, and rejected if unreason- 
able, or if the contrary is proven. 

Usually, well adjusted bodies are polarized so that the 
head should point to the north, and the feet to the south, but 
experience has shown that people, equally as healthy, have 
slept best with the head pointing in any of the other three 
directions. 

During sleep the body involuntarily changes its position 
to accommodate itself to its surroundings and to the magnetic 
currents which prevail. Usually, it is not well for a person to 
go to sleep lying on the back, as such position leaves the body 
open to many injurious influences, yet there are people who 
sleep well only when lying on their backs. Again it said that 
it is not well to sleep on the left side because there is then a 
pressure on the heart interfering with the circulating of the 
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blood, yet many prefer to sleep on the left side and find no dis- 
advantage accruing therefrom. Anaemic persons whose ves- 
sel walls have lost their normal tone, often have pain in the 
back on awakening in the morning. This is frequently due to 
sleeping on the back. The body, therefore, should be impressed 
with the idea to move or adjust itself during the night to the 
position which will afford it the greatest ease and comfort. 

Two life currents have to do particularly with the pheno- 
mena of waking and sleeping. These are the solar and lunar 
currents. Man breathes through one nostril at a time. For 
about two hours the solar current comes with the breath which 
flows through the right nostril for about two hours; then there is 
a period of balance of a few minutes and the breath changes, 
then the lunar current guides the breath which passes through 
the left nostril. These currents through the breath continue to 
alternate throughout life. They have an influence on sleep. If 
on retiring the breath comes and goes through the left nostril, 
it will be found that the position which is most conducive to 
sleep is to lie on the right side, because it will allow the lunar 
breath to flow uninterruptedly through the left nostril. But 
if, instead, one should lie on the left side, it will be found that 
this changes the current; the breath ceases to flow through the 
left nostril and instead flows through the right nostril. The 
transfer of currents will be found to take place immediately 
the position is changed. If one cannot sleep let him change his 
position in bed, but let him consult his body as to how it wishes 
to lie. 

After a refreshing sleep, the poles of all the cells of the 
body point in the same direction. This allows the electrical 
and magnetic currents to flow through the cells evenly. But 
as the day wears away the thoughts change the direction of 
the poles of the cells, and by night there is no regularity of the 
cells, for they point in every direction. This change of the 
polarity obstructs the flow of the life currents, and while the 
mind retains its governing seat in the center of the nervous 
system, the pituitary body, this nervous system prevents the 
body from relaxing and allowing the magnetic currents to 
polarize the cells. Sleep is therefore necessary to restore the 
cells to their correct position. In disease the cells are, in a 
part or the whole of the body, contrary to each other. 

He who desires to sleep well should not retire immediately 
after he has argued a question, or engaged in an interesting 
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conversation, or entered into dispute, nor when the mind is agi- 
tated, annoyed, or occupied with something of absorbing in- 
terest, because then the mind will be so engaged that it will at 
first refuse to let go of the subject and will consequently pre- 
vent the organs and parts of the body from relaxing and find- 
ing rest. Another reason is that after the mind has carried the 
subject for a time, it is very difficult to get away from it, and 
so many hours of the night may be spent in trying but failing 
to ‘‘go to sleep.’’ If the mind is too much taken up with a sub- 
ject, some other subject of thought of a contrary nature should 
be introduced, or a book read until the attention is taken from 
the absorbing topic. 

After retiring, if one has not already determined on the 
best position in bed, he should lie on the right side in the most 
easy and comfortable position, relaxing every muscle and let- 
ting each part of the body fall in the most natural position. 
The body should not be exposed to cold, nor overheated, but 
should be kept at a comfortable temperature. Then one should 
feel kindly in his heart and extend the feeling throughout the 
body. All parts of the body will respond and thrill with gen- 
erous warmth and feeling. If the conscious principle does not 
then naturally sink back into sleep, several experiments may 
be tried to induce sleep. 

One of the most common methods used to induce sleep is 
that of counting. If this is tried one should count slowly and 
pronounce each number mentally so as to understand its econsec- 
utive value. This has the effect of wearying the brain by its 
monotony. By the time one hundred and twenty-five is reached 
sleep will have ensued. Another method and one which should 
be more effective for strong willed as well as very negative 
persons, is to attempt to look upward. The eyelids should be 
closed and the eyes turned upward so as to focus about one 
inch above and behind the root of the nose. If one is able to 
do this properly, sleep usually comes within a few minutes, 
and often within thirty seconds. The effect produced by turn- 
ing the eyes upward is to disconnect the psychic organism from 
the physical organism. As soon as the attention is turned to 
the psyehic nature the physical is lost sight of. Then dream 
or sleep ensues. But the best way and the easiest is to have 
confidence in one’s ability to sleep and to throw off disturbing 
influences; by this confidence and with kindly feeling in the 
heart sleep follows shortly. 
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There are certain physical phenomena which almost in- 
variably accompany sleep. Respiration is decreased, and in- 
stead of breathing from the abdominal region, man breathes 
from the thoracic region. The pulse slackens and the cardiac 
action becomes slower. In many instances it has been found 
that there are variations in the size of the body during sleep. 
Some parts of the body increase in size, while other parts de- 
erease. The surface vessels of the body enlarge, while the 
brain vessels become smaller. The brain becomes pale and con- 
tracts during sleep, but on the return of the conscious principle, 
it assumes a more rosy hue or ruddy color. The skin is more 
active in sleep than in the waking state, which is the chief 
reason why the air in bedrooms becomes impure more rapidly 
than during the waking hours; but while the skin is gorged 
with blood, the internal organs are in a state of anaemia. 

The reason for the variation of size in parts of the body 
is, that when the conscious principle retires from the brain, the 
action of the brain slackens, the circulation of the blood de- 
creases, and, as the working organ of the conscious principle, 
the brain is then at rest. Not so with the periphery of the 
body. The cause of this is that inasmuch as the guardian of 
the body, the conscious principle, has retired and its active 
organs remain at rest, the coordinating conscious principle of 
the form of the body takes charge and protects the body: 
against the many dangers to which it is exposed during sleep. 

Owing to these many dangers the skin has an increased 
circulation which makes it more sensitive to influences than 
during the waking state. In the waking state the motor nerves 
and voluntary muscles have charge of the body, but when the 
conscious principle of man has retired, and the system of the 
motor nerves which control the voluntary muscles and move- 
ments of the body has been relaxed, the involuntary nerves and 
muscles of the body come into play. This is why the body in 
bed is moved from one position to another, without the aid of 
the conscious principle of man. The involuntary muscles move 
the body only as impelled by natural laws and to accommodate 
the body to these laws. 

Darkness is more conducive to sleep because the nerves 
of the periphery of the body are not affected in darkness. 
Light acting on the nerves conveys impressions to the brain 
which might suggest many forms of dreams, and dreams are 
most frequently the result of some noise, or light acting on the 
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body. Any noise, touch or external impression, at once brings 
about a change in size and temperature of the brain. 

Sleep is also produced by narcotics. They do not bring 
about healthy sleep, as a nareotic or drug dulls the nerves 
and disconnects them from the conscious principle. Drugs 
should not be used except in extreme cases. 

Sufficient sleep should be given the body. The number of 
hours cannot be set with exactitude. At times we feel more 
refreshed after a sleep of four or five hours than we do at 
other times from twice the number. The only rule that may 
be followed as to length of sleep is to retire at a reasonably 
early hour and sleep until the body wakes of itself. Lying 
awake in bed is seldom beneficial and often quite harmful. The 
best time for sleep, however, is the eight hours from ten in the 
evening to six in the morning. 

At about ten o’clock a magnetic current of the earth begins 
to play and lasts four hours. During this time, and especially 
in the first two hours, the body is most susceptible to the cur- 
rent and receives the greatest benefit therefrom. At two A. M. 
another current begins to play which charges the body with 
life. This current continues for about four hours, so that if 
sleep was begun at ten o’clock, by two all the cells and parts 
of the body would have been relaxed and bathed by the nega- 
tive magnetic current; at two an electrical current will begin 
to stimulate and invigorate the body, and by six o’clock the 
cells of the body will have been so charged and invigorated 
as to prompt to action and call themselves to the attention of 
the conscious principle of the mind. 

Sleeplessness and insomnia are unsanitary, because while 
the body remains in action and is governed and controlled by 
the voluntary nerves and muscles, nature cannot remove and 
eliminate the waste products, nor repair the damage done to 
the body by the wear of active life. This can only be done 
while the involuntary nerves and muscles have control of the 
body and are controlled by natural impulse. 

Excessive sleep is as bad as not enough sleep. Those who 
indulge in excessive sleep are usually of dull and sluggish 
minds and people who are lazy, of little intellect, or gormands 
who delight in sleeping and eating. The feeble minded are 
easily fatigued and any monotony will induce sleep. Those 
who indulge in too much sleep do themselves an injury, as 
excessive sleep is accompanied by the inactivity of the chief 
organs and tissues of the body. This leads to enfeeblement, 
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and may lead to serious consequences. It causes a stop. of 
the action of the gall bladder, and during stagnation of bile its 
liquid portions are absorbed. Excessive sleep, by enfeebling 
the tone of the alimentary canal, tends to develop constipation. 

Though many suppose they dream during their entire 
period of sleep, such is very seldom the case, and if so, they. 
awake fatigued and dissatisfied. With those who sleep well 
there are two periods of dreaming. The first is when the facul- 
ties of the mind and the senses are sinking into abeyance; this 
usually lasts from a few seconds to one hour. The second 
period is that of awaking, which is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, from a few seconds to half an hour. The apparent 
length of the dream by no means indicates the actual time 
consumed, as time in dream differs widely from time as we 
know it in the waking state. Many have experienced dreams 
which in the dream took years or a life time or even ages to 
go through, where civilizations were seen to rise and fall, and 
the dreamer existed so intensely as to be beyond doubt, but on 
awaking he found that the years or ages had only been a few 
seconds or minutes after all. 

The reason for the disproportion of the length of dreams 
with time as we know it, is due to the fact that we have edu- 
eated our organs of perception to the habit of estimating dis- 
tances and time. The conscious principle functioning in the 
supersensuous world perceives existence without limit, where- 
as our organs estimate time and distance by the circulating of 
the blood, and the circulating of the nervous fluid, as it has 
been used in relation to the external world. A dream is only 
the removal of the conscious principle from functioning 
through the outer physical organs on the physical plane to its 
function through the inner organs on the psychic plane. The 
process and passage may be observed by the conscious prin- 
ciple when the mind has learned how to dissociate itself from 
the organs and senses of the body. 

The body as a whole is one, but it is made up of many 
bodies, each of which is of a state of matter different from that 
of the other. There is the atomic matter of which the entire 
body is built up, but grouped according to the principle of de- 
sign. This is an invisible body. Then there is the molecular 
body, which is the astral design principle according to which 
the atoms are grouped and which gives form to the entire body. 
Then there is the life body, which is a psychic body pulsing 
through the molecular body. Still another is that of the desire 
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body which is an invisible organic body that permeates all the 
foregoing bodies. In addition to these there is the mind body, 
which is as a light shining into and through all those already 
mentioned. 

Now when the conscious principle or mind body is func- 
tioning through the senses in the physical world, like a body 
of light it turns its light on all the other bodies and shines 
through and stimulates them and the senses and organs to 
action. In that state man is said to be awake. When the light 
body of the mind has been turned on for a long period, all of 
the lower bodies are overcome by the light and are unable to 
respond. Up to this time they were polarized to the light body 
of the mind and now they become depolarized and the light 
body is turned on to the molecular psychic body which is the 
inner seat of the outer senses and contains the senses of the 
psychic plane. It is then that we dream and the dreams are of 
as many kinds as there are dispositions; and the dreams aris- 
ing are from many causes. 

The cause of nightmare is sometimes due to the inability 
of the digestive apparatus to function, and the tendency to 
throw exaggerated pictures on the brain, which are seen by the 
conscious principle of the mind; nightmares may be caused by 
a cessation of the circulation of the blood or of the nervous 
system or a disconnection of the motor nerves from the sen- 
sory nerves. This disconnection may be caused by the stretch- 
ing of the nerves or by dislocating them. Another cause is an 
incubus which takes possession of the body. This is not a 
dream produced by indigestion or disordered fancy, but it is of 
a serious nature, and precaution should be taken against it, else 
mediumship may be the result, if not insanity, and it is known 
that such nightmare has sometimes resulted in death. 

Somnambulists often apparently use all of the senses and 
faculties of ordinary waking life, and at times may show an 
acuteness not seen in the waking life of the somnambulist. A 
somnambulist may arise from his bed, dress, saddle his horse 
and ride furiously over places where in his waking state he 
would not attempt to go; or he may safely climb over precipies 
or along dizzy heights where it would be madness for him to 
venture if awake; or he may write letters and engage in con- 
versation, and yet after awaking be totally unaware of what 
has taken place. The cause of somnambulism is due usually 
to the control by the coordinating conscious principle of the 
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form of the body by which the involuntary nerves and muscles 
are moved, without the interference of the conscious principle 
of the mind. This somnambulistic action is only an effect. The 
eause of it is due to certain processes of thought which have 
taken place before, either in the mind of the actor or been sug- 
gested by the mind of another. 


Somnambulism is a form of hypnosis, usually the carrying 
out of certain thoughts which have been impressed on the form 
principle of the body, as when one thinks intently of an action 
or thing he impresses these thoughts on the design or form prin- 
ciple of his physical body. Now when one has so impressed 
his form principle and has retired for the night, his conscious 
principle withdraws from its governing seat and centre in the 
brain and the voluntary nerves and muscles are relaxed. Then 
it is that the involuntary nerves and muscles take charge. If 
these are sufficiently impelled by the impressions received from 
the thinking principle while in the waking state, they automat- 
ically obey these thoughts or impressions as surely as the 
hypnotized subject obeys his operator. So that the wild feats 
performed by the somnambulist are often the carrying out of 
some day dream inplanted on the form body during the waking 
state, showing that the somnambulist is a subject of self hyp- 
nosis. 


But this self hypnosis is not always the result of a day 
dream, or wild fancy, or thought of waking life only. At times 
the conscious principle is in one of the deep dream states and 
transfers the impressions of that deep dream state to the co- 
ordinating conscious principle of the form body. Then, if this 
body acts on the impressions so received, the phenomena of som- 
nambulism are exhibited in some of the most complicated and dif- 
ficult performances, such as those requiring mental operation in 
mathematical calculations. These are two of the causes of som- 
nambulism, but there are many other causes, such as that of dual 
personality, obsession, or of obeying the dictates of another’s 
will who through hypnotism may direct the body of the somnam- 
bulist in its automatic action. 

Hypnosis is a form of sleep brought about by the will of one 
acting on the mind of another. The same phenomena which 
transpire in natural sleep are produced artifically by the hypno- 
tist: There are many methods followed by hypnotists, but the 
results are the same. In hypnosis the operator causes a weari- 
ness of the eyelids, general lassitude, and by suggestion, or by a 
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dominating will he forces the conscious principle of the subject 
to withdraw from the seat and centre in the brain, and thus are 
control of the involuntary nerves and muscles of the body sur- 
rendered, and the conscious principle is disconnected from its 
psychic centres and the centres of sensation, and falls into deep 
sleep. Then the operator takes the place of the other’s mind 
and dictates the movements of the form principle of the body 
which controls the involuntary movements. This form principle 
responds readily to the thought of the operator if the subject is 
a good one, and the operator’s mind is to that automaton of a 
body what its own conscious principle of the mind was. 


The hypnotized subject may exhibit all the phenomena of 
somnambulism and may even be made to perform more wonder- 
ful feats of endurance because the hypnotist may invent such 
feats as he pleases for the subject to perform, whereas, the move- 
ments of the somnambulist depend on previous thought, whatever 
that might have been. One should never under any circumstance 
or condition submit to be hypnotized, as it tends to render him 
and his body the plaything of any influence. 


It is possible for one to benefit from self-hypnosis if it is 
done intelligently. By commanding the body to perform certain 
operations it will be brought more thoroughly under the in- 
fluence of one’s own reason, and it will be easier for the reason- 
ing principle to direct one’s actions in life and of the body if 
the body is so trained as to respond to the reasoning principle at 
all times. One of such operations is waking in the morning at 
the time which the mind ordered the body to awake before re- 
tiring, and that as soon as awake to arise and immediately bathe 
and dress. This can be carried farther by directing the body to 
perform certain duties at certain times of the day. The field for 
such experiments is large and the body is made more susceptible 
if these orders are first given at night before sleep. 

We get many benefits from sleep, but there are also dangers. 

There is the danger of a loss of vitality during sleep. This 
may become a very serious obstacle to those who endeavor to 
lead a spiritual life, but it must be met and overcome. When 
the chastity of the body has been maintained for a given period, 
that body becomes an object of attraction to many classes of en- 
tities and influences of the invisible world of the senses. These 
approach the body at night and in sleep act on the conscious co- 
ordinating principles of the form body, which controls the in- 
voluntary nerves and muscles of the physical. By acting on this 
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form principle of the body, the organic centers are aroused and 
stimulated, and are followed by undesirable results. The loss 
of vitality can positively be stopped and the influences causing 
it prevented from approach. He who is conscious during the 
sleep of the body will, of course, keep all such influences and en- 
tities away, but he who is not thus conscious may also protect 
himself. 

Vital losses are most often the result of one’s own thoughts 
during waking life, or the thoughts which enter his mind and 
to which he gives audience. These impress the coordinating 
form principle and, like the somnambulistic body, it automatic. 
ally follows the bent of the thought impressed on it. Let him, 
therefore, who would protect himself in sleep preserve a pure 
mind in waking life. Instead of entertaining the thoughts which 
arise in his mind, or which might be suggested to him by others, 
let him bid them away, declining an audience and refusing to 
countenance them. This will be one of the best aids and induce 
healthful and beneficial sleep. The loss of vitality is sometimes 
due to other causes than one’s own thoughts or the thoughts of 
others. This can be prevented, though it takes time. Let one 
who is so afflicted charge his body to call to him for help when 
any danger approaches, and let him also charge his reasoning 
principle to command any unwelcome visitor to depart; and it 
must depart if the right command is given. If some alluring 
person appears in dream he should ask: ‘‘Who are you?’’ and 
‘*What do you want?’’ If these questions be asked forcibly, no 
entity can refuse to answer, and to make themselves and their 
purpose known. When these questions are asked the visitor, 
its beautiful form often gives place to a most hideous shape, 
which, angered at thus being compelled to show its true nature, 
snarls or shrieks and unwillingly disappears. 

Having charged the mind with the above facts, and to fur- 
ther prevent a similar danger of sleep, one should on retiring 
have a kindly feeling in the heart and extend it through the 
whole body until the cells thrill with a pleasant warmth. Thus 
acting from the body, with the body as a center, let him imagine 
the surrounding atmosphere to be charged with a kindly thought 
of positive character, which radiates from him and fills every 
part of the room, as does the light which shines from an elec- 
tric globe. This will be his own atmosphere, by which he is 
surrounded and in which he may sleep without further danger. 
The only danger then attending him will be the thoughts which 
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are the children of his own mind. Of course, this condition is 
not attained at once. It is the result of continued effort: of dis- 
cipline of the body, and discipline of the mind. 

There is a zodiac of sleeping and there is a zodiac of waking. 
The zodiac of waking life is from cancer (95) to capricorn (V§) 
by way of libra (4). The zodiac of sleeping is from capricorn 
(V§) to cancer (95) by way of aries (¢°). Our zodiac of waking 
life begins at cancer (o>), breath, with the first indication of 
our being conscious. It is the first departure from the deep sleep 
state in the morning or after our daily rest. In this condition 
one is not usually conscious of forms or of any of the details of 
waking life. The only thing of which one is conscious is a state 
of restful being. With the normal man it is a very restful state. 
From thence, the thinking principle passes to a more conscious 
state, which is represented by the sign leo ({), life. In this 
state colors or brilliant objects are seen and the flow and inrush 
of life is felt, but usually without any dcefiniteness of form. As 
the mind resumes its relation to the physical condition it passes 
into the sign virgo (my), form. It is in this state that most 
people dream on their return to waking life. Forms are here 
distinctly seen, old memories are reviewed, and impressions 
which impinge on the bodily senses cause pictures to be thrown 
on the ether of the brain; from its seat the mind views these im- 
pressions and suggestions of the senses and interprets them into 
allmanner of dreams. From this dream state there is but a step 
to waking life, then the mind awakens to the sense of its body 
in the sign libra (+), sex. In this sign it passes through all the 
activities of daily life. After awaking to its body in the sign of 
libra (++), sex, its desires become manifest through the sign 
scorpio (11), desire. These are connected with and acted on by 
the thoughts usual to waking life, in the sign sagittary (7), 
thought, which continue through the day and up to the time the 
conscious principle of mind sinks back into itself and ceases to 
be aware of the world. This takes place at the sign capricorn 
(V§), individuality. Capricorn (V§) represents the state of deep 
sleep and is on the same plane as cancer (95). But whereas cap- 
ricorn (/V§) represents the going into the deep sleep, cancer (95) 
represents the coming out of it. 

The sleeping zodiac is from capricorn (V§) to cancer (95) 
by way of aries (¥). It represents the unmanifested universe 
of sleep, as the lower half of the zodiac represents the mani- 
fested universe of waking life. If one passes through this un- 
manifested state after he retires he is refreshed on awakening 
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because it is in this deep sleep state, if it is passed through in an 
orderly manner, that he comes in contact with the higher attri- 
butes and faculties of the soul and receives instruction through 
them which enables him to take up the work on the coming day 
with renewed strength and cheerfulness, and which he executes 
with discrimination and firmness. 

The zodiac of sleep is the noumenal state; the waking zodiac 
represents the phenomenal world. In the zodiac of sleep the 
personality cannot pass beyond the sign capricorn or deep sleep, 
else it would cease to be the personality. It remains in a state 
of lethargy until it awakens from it at cancer (95). The individ- 
uality therefore receives the benefits from the zodiac of sleep 
when the personality is quiescent. The individuality then im- 
presses on the personality all the benefits which it may receive. 

One who would learn of the zodiac of waking and sleeping, 
we would refer to the diagrams often inserted in THe Worn. 
See THE Worp, Vol. 4, No. 6, March, 1907, and Vol. 5, No. 1, 
April, 1907. Figures 30 and 32 should be pondered over, as they 
will suggest the many kinds and degrees of waking and sleeping 
states through which each one passes, according to his fitness, 
circumstances and karma. In both those figures are represented 
four men, three of the men being contained within a larger man. 
Applied to the subject of this paper, these four men represent 
the four states which are passed through from waking to the 
deep sleep. The smallest and first man is the physical, standing 
in libra (+), who is limited by his body to the plane of virgo- 
scorpio (1-11), form and desire, of the great zodiac. The second 
figure is the psychic man, within whom is contained the physical 
man. This psychic man represents the ordinary dream state. 
This ordinary dream state, as well as the psychic man, is limited 
to the signs leo-sagittary (Q-7Z) of the spiritual man, and the 
signs cancer-capricorn (95-/§) of the mental man, and it is in 
this sphere of the psychic world that the ordinary man functions 
in dream. In this state the linga sharira, which is the design 
or form body, is the body which is used and through which the 
dream is experienced. Those who have had experience in dreams 
recognize this state as one in which there is no brillance or vari- 
ety of color. Forms are seen and desires are felt, but colors are 
absent and the forms appear to be all of one hue, which is dull 
grey or ashy form. These dreams are usually suggested by the 
thoughts of the previous day or by the sensations of the body at 
the time. The real dream state, however, is symbolized by what 
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we have, in the articles above referred to, called the mental man. 
The mental man in his mental zodiac contains the psychic and 
physical men in their respective zodiaes. The mental man in 
his zodiae extends to the plane of leo-sagittary (Q-7), life- 
thought, of the great zodiac. This is on the plane of cancer-cap- 
ricorn (95-y§) of the spiritual zodiac, bounded by the middle of 
the spiritual man. It is this mental man who includes and limits 
all phases of dream life experienced by the ordinary man. Only 
under extraordinary conditions does one receive conscious com- 
munication from the spiritual man. This mental man is the true 
dream body. It is so indistinct in the ordinary man, and so un- 
defined in his waking life, that it is difficult for him to function in 
it consciously and intelligently, but it is the body in which he 
passes the period of his heaven after death. 

By a study of figures 30 and 32, it will be seen that the inverted 
right angle triangle applies to all the zodiacs, each according to 
its kind, but that the lines (95-x) and (*-V§) pass through all 
the zodiacs at the same relative signs. These lines show the con- 
tact of the waking life and its departure, the coming into the 
body and the leaving of it. The figures suggest much more than 
may be said of them. 

He who would benefit from sleep—which benefit will react 
on his entire life would do well to reserve from fifteen minutes 
to an hour for meditation before retiring. To the business man 
it may seem a waste of time to take an hour for meditation, to 
sit still for even fifteen minutes would be an extravagance, yet 
the same man would think fifteen minutes or an hour at the thea- 
tre too short a time to allow him an evening’s entertainment. 

One may obtain experiences in meditation as far trans- 
cending those which he enjoys at the theatre, as the sun trans- 
cends in brilliance the murky light of an oil lamp. In meditating, 
be it five minutes or an hour, let one review and condemn his 
wrong actions of the day, and forbid such or other like actions 
on the morrow, but let him approve those things which have 
been well done. Then let him direct his body and its form prin- 
ciple as to self preservation for the night. Let him also con- 
sider what his mind is, and what he himself as a conscious prin- 
ciple is. But let him also determine and resolve to be conscious 
throughout his dreams, and in his sleep; and in all things let 
him determine to be conscious continuously, through his con- 
scious principle, and thus through his conscious principle to find 
—Consciousness. 














‘“SAVONAROLA”’? OF FLORENCE. 
THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND MARTYR. 
A PortraITuRE oF SprrituaAL GrowrH AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By Dr. W. WiLuiaMs. 
(Continued from Vol. 6, page 25.) 


ISITING the quarters where resided the aristocrats, 
nobility and wealthy merchants, and beholding the un- 


bounded luxuryand licentiousness of proud and haughty 

prelates and indolent courtiers exhibited at their 
social feasts and banquets which ofttimes rivalled in lewdness 
and debauchery those of their old Roman ancestors, the moral 
nature of Savonarola was pained and shocked and wrung with 
anguish, especially when he saw young and high born ladies and 
dames of nobility infested with the general vice, living shame- 
less and immodest lives, void and destitute of all traits of that 
virtue and modesty and innocence which constitute a true 
woman’s power and glory. It is not therefore surprising when 
urged by his father to mingle with the courtiers and be present 
and share in suchlike festivities, he firmly declined and refused 
to take part in carousals which in their character were a moral 
outrage and disgrace. ‘T'o his pure and unvitiated nature, no 
wonder is it that he preferred to wander by himself through 
field and meadow far from the madding crowd, to keep himself 
aloof from the haunts and hells of gilded vice and dissipation, 
and hold quiet converse with the divine spirit of nature, the 
gentle tones of whose voice when heard, bring peace and tran- 
quillity to the troubled mind and saddened heart of man. 

Such were the scenes and circumstances amidst which Sa- 
vonarola lived and grew up to his twenty-first year of birth. His 
parents were now deeply anxious respecting the future career 
of their gifted and talented son and grieved to see no evidences 
in him of those ambitious desires and aspirations after fame 
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and position which generally characterizes the period of youth- 
ful manhood. They could not but feel gratified and pleased at 
seeing him respected and admired by the learned men of the 
time with whom he came into occasional contact, who though 
they were not at first favorably impressed by his unassuming 
and unobtrusive demeanor and his unattractive mien, soon 
learned, after prolonged conversation and discussion on theo- 
logical and philosophical subjects when he generally contrived to 
hold and sustain his own views, not only to respect but also ad- 
mire him for his solid learning and intellectual abilities. He 
was at this period, of middle height, of dark complexion, his nose 
aquiline and mouth rather large. His thick lips were somewhat 
depressed, denoting firmness of purpose and determination of 
character. His low brow was marked with deep furrows, indi- 
cating a mind given to meditation and addicted to continuous 
exercise of thought and reflection. His features and counte- 
nance were altogether void of that classic air and beauty of out- 
line which, especially in the young, commands and wins the 
admiration of beholders. Yet were they not wholly destitute of 
traits of a noble, if severe and lofty nature, whilst at the same 
time they were irradiated with an indescribable gentle and 
pensive smile which invested him with a charm that attracted 
and pleased and won the hearts of all who came into close per- 
sonal contact with him. As one of his biographers describes 
him: ‘‘His manners were simple, if uncultured, his language 
eloquent, if rough and unornate and pervaded with a potent 
fervor that charmed, convinced and subdued all his hearers.’’ 

But his future, what was it to be? What the profession to 
be adopted, in which to win distinction, credit and affluence? 
What the career in life in which the lost prestige and diminished 
fortunes of the family should be recovered? These were ques- 
tions difficult to answer and not to be solved and answered just 
yet. Now occurred an incident in the life of Savonarola which 
generally happens to every one, the result of which tended in 
a great degree to determine the choice of his vocation and mis- 
sion, but which, however, has only been slightly and casually 
referred to by historians. 


His F'itrst anp Last Love EPIsope. 


In the immediate vicinity of Savonarola’s home resided an 
exile from Florence, his native city, and a scion of an illustrious 
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and noble family, the Strozzis. Overwhelmed with misfortune 
and in order to escape the persecution of political adversaries, 
he retired to Ferrara, accompanied by his natural and only 
daughter, a maiden of great beauty, accomplished and gifted 
with superior mental endowments and devoted to the ministering 
to the happiness of her father in the seclusion of a somewhat 
poor home. They had but few visitors, neither entertained nor 
gave dinner parties and rigidly abstained from attending court 
festivities or accepting invitations from noble and wealthy 
houses. Meeting with and encountering them frequently on his 
lonely walks outside the walls of the city, being lovers of nature 
like himself, Savonarola could not help being struck with the 
beauty of her calm, placid face as he noticed the deep love and af- 
fectionate attention she displayed towards her father, as also her 
gentle modesty of demeanor, so different from the courtly and 
high born damsels in Ferrara. Many were the interesting and 
delightful conversations during these evening walks and both 
father and daughter discerned and recognized their young 
friend’s mental gifts and endowments. 

To Savonarola it was a source of delight to pour out all the 
treasures of his learning and knowledge for the benefit of one 
to whom he feit drawn and attracted by feelings he had never 
felt before, whilst she, on her part, experienced inward emotions 
and impulses the true nature of which she could not at first 
understand nor analyze. And thus the happy days glided along, 
two kindred souls gradually assimilating and approximating 
closer to each other, and they knew at last what it was to love and 
to be loved. When, however, Savonarola in the deep tones of 
his passion, expressed his feelings towards her and proffered 
her the affection and devotion of his life, she, strange to say, 
declined to accept it or plight him her troth. Let us not blame 
her, nor judge hastily, nor condemn her for refusing a love like 
his. It was not through womanly caprice, nor was it owing to 
high notions of superior birth which have been attributed to her 
in order to account for the rejection of his proffered love. She 
was of a higher order of being from the woman who plays and 
sports with a man’s love and affection and then discards and 
casts them away as worthless baubles. With her highly spiritual 
and refined nature, and gifted with a true woman’s instinctive 
intuition, she had caught glimpses of his future and therefore 
divined and knew that he was born for the accomplishment of 
some great mission and work in the cause of humanity. To 
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accept his love and make any formal or verbal engagement with 
him would mar it and prevent or at least hinder him from ful- 
filling his destiny. She also saw her own pathway of duty, and 
though it involved the foregoing and self-denial of what is dear- 
est to a woman, the possession and enjoyment of a true man’s 
love, yet the brave and noble-hearted creature resolved to fol- 
low in it, knowing well and feeling inwardly assured it would 
prove the best for them both. After listening with beating 
heart, and form quivering with suppressed emotion, to the pas- 
sionate and eloquent avowal of his love for her, she rose and 
regarding him with looks of inexpressible tenderness : 


‘‘Think me not, oh Savonarola,’’ she said, ‘‘heartless and 
unfeeling and unappreciative of the honor, the value and worth 
of what you have tendered me. It is only from a deep sense 
of duty and gratitude I owe to my aged father and from a deeper 
regard for the accomplishment of your own career and future 
destiny, in which I take the deepest interest, that I decline your 
noble offer. Like ships in mid-ocean, we have met, drawn to- 
gether and attracted to each other by some unseen power, whom 
I thank for the great boon of thy love and friendship. But we 


must part, for our courses are divergent. You have a great 
future before you.’’ 


Pausing a moment like an inspired sybil gazing upon some 
mystic scene, she continued: ‘‘Thousands are sitting living in 
darkness and error, yearning for light and praying for some 
one who shall teach them and lead them into the path of truth. 
I hear a voice in tones of infinite pity and compassion saying: 
‘Oh, my suffering and oppressed children, be patient for a short 
season and light shall dawn upon you. <A prophet of truth shall 


be sent unto you and he shall lead you out of darkness into 
light.’ ”’ 


Again she paused a moment. ‘‘And now I see a road lead- 
ing and stretching far, far away and some one in lowly garb is 
traversing it; and going on before him, is a cross with an in- 
scription ‘In hoc signo vinces.’ On and still onward he wends 
his course, and now he enters a region beyond, enshrouded with 
gloom and darkness and I see him no more, but above and be- 
yond the gloom and the darkness, glittering and flashing with 
golden light appears a victor’s wreath. Thou, oh Savonarola, art 
the traveller. Go forth on thy mission to which thou art chosen 
and ealled. Be brave and faithful and true to thy Higher Self, 
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and in life’s great stern conflict bear thy cross manfully, and 
then,’’—overwhelmed with emotion, she paused again. 


‘“Then what!’’ eried Savonarola. 


‘‘Then,’’ she replied, ‘‘when it is over and finished, in the 
world beyond, claim thou my love, which is thine and thine only.’’ 


She ceased speaking and bending down kissed his pale and 
throbbing brow and whispered in scarcely audible tones the word 
Farewell! 

And thus they parted, she to tread the pathway of self-de- 
nial, and filial duty, ministering to the wants of her exiled father, 
soothing his sorrows in his hours of solitude, and comforting and 
sustaining him in his declining years; he, to go on his, to cherish 
and keep concealed within the deepest recesses of his heart, as a 
jewel in its casket, a love he had won, but which it was not his to 
enjoy in earth life. What would have plunged into a state of 
wretched despair a nature weaker than his, became a source of 
inward moral power and strength and endurance that preserved 
him from shipwreck amidst the storms and tempests of his event- 
ful career. 


‘His InnER LIFE AND SprrRituaL GrowTH.’’ 


Time sped swiftly away and ere long new and higher phases 
of the inner life and experience began to dawn and rise within 
Savonarola. His habit of silent meditation and self-introspec- 
tion became more prolonged and intense, and spiritual faculties 
hitherto dormant and quiescent began to energize within him, 
by which his mind was rendered more receptive of loftier ideals 
and greater light and his heart enlarged and more susceptible of 
those feelings of love and sympathy, which, in their silent opera- 
tion and expression, have a purifying and elevating tendency 
and are strong proof and evidence of graduation in the school of 
the higher life. At times, whilst sitting at the little window of 
his small study or standing on the brow of some high hill, he 
gazed upon the matchless beauty of the scenery outstretching 
far away and in the background beheld the glittering peaks and 
snow-capped summits of the Alps, or at even witnessed the magic 
and majestic splendor of the setting sun, he felt within him- 
self the consciousness of an all-pervading unseen yet real Pres- 
ence, of a something whose dwelling place is the round world 
and the boundless universe—‘‘that filled him with the joy of 
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elevated thoughts, a sense sublime of a motion and a spirit in the 
heart and mind of man, that impels all thinking beings, all ob- 
jects of all thought and rolls through all things.’’ 

At other times the great and important question of his fu- 
ture formed the subject of his most ser.ous reflections. Often, 
but vainly, he brought all his powers of thought and imagination 
to bear upon it, and endeavored to fix them upon some career in 
the busy world in which he might attain an honorable position 
and devote his abilities and forces to some worthy and noble ob- 
ject. It was a great problem to solve, and on its resolution de- 
pended great vital issues both to himself as well as to others. 

When he looked abroad into the world and beheld the gen- 
eral wretchedness and depravity prevalent in all classes of the 
community; in the church, in courts and society, his pure mind 
and sensitive nature were pained and shocked at the exhibitions 
of heartless selfishness he witnessed wherever he went. Church 
morality and religion was rotten to the core. Popes and cardinals, 
bishops and priests, were licentious, avaricious, incarnations 
and embodiments of all that was vile, odious and hypocritical. 
Princes and rulers of petty states and kingdoms were cruel, am- 
bitious, grasping and covetous, ever plotting and scheming and 
conspiring amongst themselves for supremacy. As described by 
an historian: ‘‘On one side Savonarola beheld luxury, splendor 
and power, and on the other, the deepest misery, helplessness and 
abject wretchedness—the poor, more poor, the rich, more brutal- 
ly indifferent, and the clergy most immoral. Italy in his days 
was the prey of petty tyrants and wicked priests. Dukes and 
popes were found vieing with each other, which could live most 
lewdly, most lavishly, their whole and sole object being the ex- 
ploitation of the helpless people they governed and tyrannized 
over, or of the still more helpless flock of which the clerical 
wolves had got the shepherding.”’ 

Seeing all this and at the same time keenly feeling his own 
utter helplessness and inability to relieve the frightful misery 
and suffering existent everywhere around him, he could do noth- 
ing but go back and in the retirement and solitude of his little 
study give vent and expression in ‘‘thoughts that breathed and 
words that burned,’’ to the feelings and emotions of his sad and 
sorrow-stricken soul. In one of his poetical effusions which, es- 
caping the ravages of time, has reached us, we catch a glimpse 
of the times in which he lived. ‘‘Seeing,’’ he writes, ‘‘the world 
turned upside down.”’’ | 
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In wild confusion tost, 

The very depth and essence lost, 

Of all good ways and every virtue bright, 

Nor shines one living light 

Nor one who of his vices feels the shame. 
Happy accounted he, who by rapine lives, 

He who on blood of others swells and feeds, 
Who widows robs, and from her children’s needs 
Wrings tribute, and the poor to ruin drives. 


From this short sketch of the age in which Savonarola lived 
and the impression made upon him by what was going on around, 
we may gain a clear idea of his mental perplexity as to the choice 
of a profession in life. His moral instincts, his sympathetic na- 
ture, inclined him to devote his life and energies to the cause of 
suffering and oppressed humanity and the propagation of a 
higher stanaard of clerical and political morality. He fully real- 
ized the pain and disappointment his parents would feel if he 
should fail to comply with their wishes and views upon which, as 
they thought, depended the restoration of the family prestige 
and position in society. He also clearly cognized that to obey 
them and thus fulfill their expectations and hopes, he must be- 
come a courtier, a shameless sycophant, and a servile dependent 
for subsistence upon the patronage and caprice of proud and 
princely lordlings whose dissolute habits and lives were a dis- 
grace to humanity, and that he would never become, cost him 
what it might. Planning and replanning, perplexed and dis- 
traught in mind and soul, he prayed and agonized for the light 
which sooner or later comes, guiding and leading to the right 
way, the true path of duty in the traversing of which only is re- 
quired the victory over the world and self. 

And it came at last to Savonarola, the light upon the path- 
way he must tread. Slowly and gradually, an idea rose within 
him and, becoming clearer and clearer in outline, his resolution 
to embrace and carry it out waxed stronger and stronger: to 
enter a monastic institution and become a simple lay brother, a 
humble friar. Yet was this decision not reached without great 
conflicts of mingled feelings and emotions. Knowing and realiz- 
ing what it involved, he determined not to act precipitately, but 
to think out the subject with cool and calm reflection. His nature 
and temperament were not so much impulsive, as emotional and 
reflective, and after arriving at a conclusion, so great was his 
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inflexibility of will that nothing could divert him from his pur- 
pose or alter his decision. Many were the questions he asked 
himself, deep and prolonged the heart-searchings he underwent. 
What was his object in choosing such a career? Was it not 
based on selfishness and self-gratificatiom ? Was it not selfish 
and harsh, an ignoring of the duty and gratitude to parents, 
whose hopes and expectations would become blighted and blasted 
entirely? Ought he not to have some regard, some consideration 
for them? They had ever been kind and affectionate, had spared 
no expense in his education and done what they could to fit and 
qualify him for an important position and station in society. 
Was it right then, that he should ignore all this and repay them 
with disobedience and ingratitude? Again he asked himself the 
question, to conform to their wishes and carry out their ideas, to 
play the role of courtier, to join the retinue of grasping am- 
bitious lords and princes, to have to applaud their vile and 
wicked deeds of cruelty and injustice perpetrated on their op- 
pressed and suffering subjects—would not his life be a living lie 
ending in self-degradation and absolute loss of self-respect, the 
last infirmity of human nature, the forerunner of the soul’s mor- 
tification from which there is no recovery nor salvation? Oh that 
some word of guidance and counsel could be vouchsafed to him, 


some ray of light, to dispel the mist and gloom which now en- 
shrouded him. 


‘¢A Mysterious MESSENGER.’’ 


In this bewilderment and perplexing state of mind occurred 
an incident, singularly strange and mysterious to biographers, 
who have wholly ignored it or but slightly adverted to it without 
comment and explication, but which, to theosophical students 
and readers of Madam Blavatsky’s instructive and interesting 
work, ‘‘Isis Unveiled,’’ will not be thought altogether extraor- 
dinary and surprising. Savonarola had gone on a visit to Farnza, 
a neighboring town, where an Augustinian monk was delivering 
a course of sermons, at that time the popular and only means of 
imparting religious instruction. Crowds flocked to hear and 
listen to his eloquent teachings and discourses and greatly ap- 
preciated the truths he ineuleated and pressed home upon them 
with a fervor and earnestness that won their hearts and cap- 
tivated their minds. As he stood and harangued the vast con- 
eregation before him, his gaze fell upon Savonarola standing in 
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their midst. Pausing a moment, he uttered a word, the meaning 
of which no one except Savonarola himself comprehended or un- 
derstood. It was the word of guidance and counse] he needed, 
the ray of light he had so earnestly prayed to come and dissipate 
the gloom and darkness and the uncertainty as to the true path 
of duty he should follow. Drawn together by some secret tie, 
some occult infiuence, they met, and Savonarola received a mes- 
sage, the terms and purport of which, or the meaning of the ut- 
tered word, he never divulged to his closest friends. 

This and similar incidents in the lives of other individuals 
are difficult, in this commercial and materialistic age, to under- 
stand and harder to believe. In the early days of Christianity, 
almost at its very beginning, an eunuch of the queen of Ethiopia 
was returning home after a visit to Jerusalem. Seated in his 
chariot he read a portion of the Jewish scriptures, the meaning 
of which puzzled and perplexed him. He read and reread it, but 
was utterly unable to gather any clue to its reference and pur- 
port. Pondering intently over it and lost in thought, he pro- 
ceeded on his homeward journey, and still he read, earnestly de- 
sirous of ascertaining the sense and meaning of the passage, and 
lo! a man suddenly appeared at his chariot side and said unto 
him: Understandest thou what thou readest? And he said, how 
can I, except some man shall guide me, and he desired him that 
he would come up and sit with him. The long sought for word of 
guidance was given unto him at last and we read that after cer- 
tain ceremonies, the stranger suddenly disappeared and the 
eunuch saw him no more and he went on his way rejoicing. 

And thus it was with Savonarola, who returned to Ferrara 
with mind enlightened and resolution strengthened and con- 
firmed to renounce the pomps and vanities of society and fash- 
ionable life and become a humble friar, devoting his life and 
energies to the amelioration of suffering humanity, for he now 
knew what meant those strange words: ‘‘He that loveth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life in this world shall keep 
it unto life eternal. He that taketh not up the cross is unworthy 
of the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

But these strangers, these mysterious visitors, what of 
them? Have their ministrations ceased? Do they no more ap- 
pear? Not so, for in all ages and in all lands they have been 
coming and going, descending and ascending as beheld by Jacob 
in his dream, living obscure lives, unknown and unrecognized it 
may be, but fulfilling their silent missions and doing their work 
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without recompense and reward. They still come with their 
loving messages and words of guidance, infusing hope into sad- 
dened and despairing souls, strengthening and sustaining men 
and women to bear and carry their heavy burdens of sorrow and 
care, raising the fallen, enlightening and reclaiming the erring 
and wandering, and guiding them into avenues of light and truth. 
They still come to advise and admonish, inculeating lessons of 
duty, exciting and rousing to noble and chivalrous deeds of self- 
abnegation, restoring health and vigor and beauty to weakened 
and shattered frames. They come and will always come as long 
as humanity exists, their appearance and presence in the world 
being both a prophecy and a guaranty that things will not always 
be as they are, that ignorance and error, falsehood and injustice 
will not always be prevalent, that the doom of man is not to dwell 
always and drag out a wretched existence in the shadows and 
gloom of death’s dark valley, but to enter into the ultimate en- 
joyment and light of the Higher Life. 


‘‘His Fuicnut rrom Home to Bouoena.’’ 


On Savonarola’s return to Ferrara, he realized the difficult 
and painful ordeal he had to undergo and pass through, in mak- 
ing known to his family and kindred his resolution and determin- 
ation to embrace and take up a monastic life. -Putting off the 
evil day as long as he could, he endeavored meanwhile to hide 
and conceal his purpose which he knew would come to them like 
a lightning flash, blighting and withering their hopes and filling 
them with dismay and feelings of angry despair. For a whole 
year he kept quiet, pondering and elaborating plans how he 
might best accomplish his purpose and carry out his design. No 
one knew the pangs of anguish he silently endured and the deep 
sorrow he felt in prospect of the ordeal that lay before him. 
‘‘Had I,’’ he wrote afterwards in a letter to his father, ‘‘made 
known my mind to you, I verily believe, the idea that I was going 
to leave you would have broken my heart.’’ He could only find 
relief from this painful tension of mind and heart by indulging 
in writing, or playing on his lute, the sad and melancholy tones 
of which were oft heard resounding in his quiet study. His 
mother, however, dimly discerned what was going on within him 
and sensed that a change of some kind was impending, so that one 
day when Savonarola was seated near her in her room playing 
a mournful air, she was suddenly filled with a feeling of appre- 
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hension and foreboding, and said in a voice broken and faltering 
with emotion, ‘‘Oh my son! that is a sign that we are soon to be 
parted.’’ They were prophetic words, and on the following day 
were to be verified. 

It was the 24th of April, St. George’s day, and kept as a 
general holiday for indulging in festive sports and gatherings, 
when processions of nobles on their gaily caparisoned steeds and 
prancing war chargers and clad in full armor or engarbed in 
splendidly embroidered robes of state and bearing and waving 
their silken banners emblazoned with their crests and coats of 
arms, marched through the streets of the city preceded by her- 
alds and trumpeters, forming a splendid pageant—the only re- 
turn the citizens got for their loss of civie liberty and freedom. 
Savonarola was left alone in the house, his parents and all the 
other inmates and dependents were away enjoying themselves 
and taking part in the festivities. Then and there he rose up and 
whilst the city rang and resounded with shouts and acclamations, 
with sounds of noisy revelry and boisterous mirth, Savonarola 

taking a farewell glance into his study where he had spent so 
- many lonely and yet happy hours and standing for a moment or 
two at the little window, he gazed upon lovely scenes of hills and 
dales and leafy dells he would never behold again; then rushing 
out of the house, he hurried through deserted streets, reached 
and passed through the gates, and bade a long and last adieu to 
Ferrara. On into the country with its sunny planes and bright 
green fields he sped swiftly away. On through meadows, richolive 
groves and vineyards in which were peasants toiling and singing 
homely ditties and songs of their happy childhood’s days. On- 
ward he hastened away and children were sporting and playing 
in wild merriment on the greensward in front of their humble 
homes, and joyous revellers were gambling and drinking from 
tankards of wine and quenching their thirst under shady trees 
outside of noisy taverns, but he heeded them not. On, by broad 
flowing rivers, up steep rugged hillsides and through dark moun- 
tain gorges, on under the pitiless rays of a burning sun, he trav- 
ersed the long tedious and dreary miles, until at last, famishing 
with hunger and thirst, he entered Bologna, and knocking at the 
gate of the Dominican convent, begged for refreshment and 
eraved for a night’s shelter. 

The first act of his life’s tragedy was closed and finished, 
and, as in the solitude of his lone cell, wearied and worn out with 
fatigue, he fell asleep, in the visions of the night did some in- 
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visible hand draw aside the dark veil and curtain of the future, 
revealing as in a panorama the dim mystic shadows and outlines 
of a life and career of toil and hardship, of stern conflicts and 
unceasing struggles with ambitious and unprincipled nobles and 
kings, with cruel, crafty and inhuman priests and popes, did he 
hear the cries, the shouts and curses of raging foes and a mad- 
dened mob, or in the distance catch glimpses of a spectral gibbet 
and a burning fiery stake, and, above and beyond all, did he be- 
hold coruseating and flashing with light, a martyr’s starry 
crown? Who ean tell? Who shall say? 


(To be Continued.) 





THE BIRTH-WHEEL. 
By Witt Levincton Comrort. 


I yearn to-night for the hope of things— 
High hope past this body torn— 
l ery for the zeal of lifting wings, 
Space, Spirit—the Open Morn! 
I pray no life have further yield 
Of flesh in these temples of pain, 
But when I look at my battle-field, 
I see—I must fight again! 





Nay, we question whether for his culture as a Poet poverty 
and much suffering for a season were not absolutely advantag- 
eous. Great men, in looking back over their lives, have testified 
to that effect. ‘‘Il would not for much,’’ says Jean Paul, ‘‘that 
I had been born richer.’’ And yet Paul’s birth was poor enough; 
for, in another place, he adds: ‘‘The prisoner’s allowance is 
bread and water; and [| had often only the latter.’’ But the gold 
that is refined in the hottest furnace comes out the purest; or, as 
he has himself expressed it, the ‘‘canary-bird sings sweeter the 
longer it has been trained in a darkened ecage.’’ 


—Carlyle, Burns. 








THE SOUL AND ITS REINCARNATION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE F'RENCH BY EDUARD HERRMANN. 


HAT IS the soul? It is difficult to give an exact defini- 
tion of ‘‘soul,’’ because in our language the word has 
many meanings. With the materialists, the word soul 
is used to designate the principle of material organie 

life. According to their teaching, this principle has no proper ex- 
istence, and it ceases with the death of the body. With them, the 
soul is an effect and not a cause. 

Others again regard the soul as the principle of intelligence, 
a spark from the eternal fire, which, after the death of the body, 
returns to the common source and loses the individuality which 
it had during life. 

Christians hold that the soul is a being created at birth, and 
thereafter is immortal. This doctrine is the most unreasonable 
of all, since it necessitates a miracle, a transgression of natural 
law. 

We hold that the soul is a spiritual being; that it is one of 
the intelligent beings which people the invisible world. 

This spiritual being manifests itself from time to time 
through a body of flesh, in order to become purified and enlight- 
ened. The soul is not the body itself, but is connected with the 
body by a semi-material tie, without which it could not communi- 
cate. By means of this tie the soul acts on matter and matter 
reacts on the soul. Man, then, consists of three essential parts: 

1. The body, the material being which is animated by the 
principle of life. 

2. The soul, the incarnated being which inhabits the body. 

3. The intermediate principle, or astral body, which serves 
as the first envelope of the spirit and unites it with the body. 

The body is able to exist without the soul, but the soul leaves 
the body as soon as it ceases to live. Before physical birth there 
is not vet a union between the soul and the body, but after this 
union is once established the death of the body breaks the tie 
which unites it with the soul and the soul then leaves it. The 
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life principle can animate a body without a soul, but the soul 
cannot dwell in a body without the principle of life. 

Some regard the soul as the principle of material life, and 
claim this to be true, that the soul may be subdivided into as 
many parts as there are muscles, that in this way it causes the 
functions of the body. Theosophists hold that a distinct life 
principle causes all this. The soul is indivisible; it transmits 
movements to the organs through the vital fluid without divid- 
ing itself. The soul acts on the body through the mediation of 
the organs and these are animated by the vital fluid which dis- 
tributes itself among them, principally among the centres of 
action. 

There are persons who believe that the soul surrounds the 
body, is exterior to it; this is true to a certain sense, for the soul 
is not enclosed in the body, like a bird in its cage. It radiates 
and manifests itself outside, like the light which penetrates a 
glass of water, or like the sound around a sounding centre; in 
this sense one may say that it is exterior, but it is not the en- 
velope of the body. 

We need not be confused if we find so many contradictory 
theories among ancient and modern philosophers. They all are 
harbingers of truth, though often they forget that man is able to 
understand truth in proportion only to his spiritual development, 
and delude themselves by taking their own ideas for the light of 
truth itself. But even their errors serve to establish the truth 
by showing the pros and cons, or, there may sometimes be great 
truths hidden among the errors, which comparative study will 
dig out. 

We should not confound the soul with the principle of life, as 
those do who fix it in a vital centre. The soul has no fixed place 
in the body. Yet it may be said that it is more particularly act- 
ive through the head of geniuses who think deeply, or in the 
hearts of those who feel deeply and act for the benefit of human- 
ity. The seat of the soul (if such phrase may be allowed) is 
most specially in the organs which best serve the purposes of 
intellectuality and morality. 

Now the question arises: What becomes of the soul after 
death? It becomes what it was before birth: it re-enters that 
world which it had left for an instant and rebecomes a spiritual 
being. It still retains that fluidic body of which we have spoken 
and which is conformable to its new surroundings. The soul also 
retains the memory of its terrestrial acts, which memory is full 
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of sweetness or of bitterness according to the use it has made 
of life. The purer the soul is, the more it understands the noth- 
ingness of what it leaves behind on the earth: it understands that 
the life of the body is very transitory and that the soul re-enters 
the eternal when the physical body dies. 

The separation of the soul from the body is not painful; the 
body very often suffers more during life than at the moment of 
death. Especially is this the case if death is natural, as with old 
age, when the man passes away without noticing it. In such 
ease the soul frees itself gradually from the ties that chain it 
to the body; it loosens them softly, it does not break them 
abruptly. 


Death is the destruction of the physical body only, and not 
of the second envelope of the astral body. This separates itself 
from the physical body when its organic life ceases. Observa- 
tion shows that at the moment of death the disengagement of 
the astral body does not occur suddenly; it separates gradually 
and with a slowness which varies with the individual. With 
some the separation occurs so rapidly that the moment of death 
is followed in a few hours by the deliverance of the astral body; 
but with others (especially one whose life has been thoroughly 
material and sensual), the disengagement is much slower and 
sometimes requires days, weeks, or even months. This does not 
mean that the body has vitality, or that it may return to life, 
but that there exists a simple affinity between the body and the 
soul, an affinity which exists because of the predilection which 
the soul had for matter during the physical life. It is reasonable 
to believe that the more the spirit identifies itself with matter the 
more difficult becomes the separation from it. On the other 
hand intellectual and moral activity and the elevation of one’s 
thoughts prepare the separation from matter during physical 
life and make death almost instantaneous when the proper time 
comes. With certain individuals, the affinity which persists be- 
tween the soul and the body may sometimes become very pain- 
ful, as in the ease of suicides. In such cases the soul experiences 
the horrors of the dissolution of the body, but these are excep- 
tional. 


It sometimes happens that a soul quits the body temporarily, 
as, for instance, when the body is in agony. The soul then re- 
mains attached to the body and keeps up organic life by the 
movement of the heart, which causes the circulation of the blood; 
but a complete separation ends the life of the body forever. 
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The soul always knows when the time arrives for freeing 
itself from the fetters of the body. It then, in some cases, makes 
every effort to break these ties entirely, in order to enjoy the 
spiritual future which it anticipates. This, of course, only oc- 
curs in the case of good and just people who have nothing to 
fear; others cling tenaciously to the life of their sensual pleas- 
ures. If a soul has great affection for loved ones who have de- 
parted they may assist it in freeing itself from the chains of mat- 
ter, and they often come to welcome that soul when it passes into 
the other world. 


In a violent or accidental death, the soul may retain self- 
consciousness for a few minutes after death, until organic life is 
completely extinct; but in capital punishment, the apprehension 
of death may cause the culprit to lose consciousness before the 
penalty is inflicted. 


Immediately after death the soul feels very much con- 
fused and requires some time to become conscious again. At 
first it is dazed or in the state of one who awakes from a deep 
sleep and tries to become conscious of his surroundings. The 
lucidity of thought and memory of the past return as the soul 
disengages itself from the influence of the gross matter which 
still clings to it. This state may continue for hours, months, 
or even years. It is shortest with those who, during life, have 
directed their thoughts chiefly to spiritual things. In cases of vio- 
lent death, such as suicide, capital punishment, accident, apo- 
plexy, the soul does not actually know that death has taken place. 
This illusion lasts until the astral body is entirely disengaged 
from physical matter. 


For the good man there is nothing painful in the state after 
death ; his soul is calm, like one who awakes from peaceful slum- 
ber. But for him whose conscience is disturbed, this state is 
full of anxiety and trouble, which augment in measure as he be- 
gins to realize his condition. 


The soul that has not attained perfection during corporeal 
life must undergo the trials of a new existence. For, although 
it is purified, by being transformed into a spiritual being, it is 
yet to be proven whether it would remain pure if again sur- 
rounded by the temptations of matter. .This necessitates a trial 
by another corporeal life. 

We all have had many existences. Those who teach the con- 
trary are either ignorant themselves or they desire to keep you 
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in ignorance. The object of reincarnation is expiation, ameliora- 
tion and progress. In every new incarnation the soul makes one 
step in advance, and when it has laid aside all its imperfections 
there is no more need for the trials of physical life. Although 
the number of incarnations is not the same with every soul, yet, 
they are very numerous, for progress is almost infinite. 

The belief in reincarnation is founded on the justice of God. 
A good father always leaves the door open to those of his chil- 
dren who want to repent; and are not all men the children of 
God? Only among egoistic men do we find rigorous severity, 
irreconcilable hate, and punishment without clemency. 

The teaching of reincarnation alone responds to the idea 
which we conceive of divine justice in regard to men who are 
placed in varying moral conditions. It can also explain our fu- 
ture and our destiny. It alone can give us new hope, since it of- 
fers the means of correcting our errors, in another physical life. 
Our reason approves this teaching, for where is he who, at the 
end of his life, does not regret that he has acquired too late the 
experiences of which he can now make no use.. Our belated ex- 


-periences are not lost; we shall profit by them in another life. 


Many people aver that we could just as well progress in 
the spiritual life as in our life on earth; but to remain forever 
in the spiritual life would not make us invulnerable to the world. 
We must overcome the temptations of physical matter if we 
aspire to become perfect. At each incarnation into this world 
we may be in positions that differ greatly from those preceding. 


‘These furnish us with many new opportunities for acquiring ex- 


perience. 


In all these incarnations the soul preserves the intelligence 
which it formerly had, but it may not have the same means to 
make it manifest. This depends on the superiority and the state 
of the body with which it clothes itself. Eivery soul needs an en- 
velope of matter if it will act on matter, but this envelope is 
more or less material, according to the degree of purity which 
the soul has attained. A pure soul will clothe itself with matter 
which is fine, as the physical needs are fine. The soul is then 
freer and develops powers which are unknown to ordinary men. 
The purification of the soul always brings with it a purification 
of matter, and often a proportionate prolongation of physical 
life. The less material a body is, the less is it subject to the 
changes which are apt to disorganize it; the purer a soul is, the 
less is it inclined to those passions which undermine the body. 
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Therefore a pure life has the double advantage of keeping the 
body healthy and long lived, and of advancing the progress of 
the soul. If this is true we may well conceive that souls that 
have reached a high state of perfection are reincarnated in 
worlds that are more advanced than ours; just as the opposite 
may take place with souls that are very little developed. But 
one thing is sure, because it is just: the degree of perfection, 
alone, determines the future reincarnation of every soul. 

Since all the worlds are subject to the law of progress, it 
follows that the physical and moral state of every living being 
cannot always remain the same. All the worlds, like all the be- 
ings, have begun at an inferior state and are continually pro- 
gressing. Even our world will go through the same transfor- 
mation; it will become a terrestrial paradise when all men are 
perfectly good. The races which now people the earth will disap- 
pear, in order to make room for more perfect ones: just as our 
present races have succeeded lower ones. In proportion as we 
progress mentally, so our bodies will become finer, less gross, less 
material; and we may very well imagine that there are worlds 
where the souls are clothed only in astral bodies, and that even 
this envelope may become so etherealized that for us, from our 
present standpoint, it would seem not to exist. In fact there is 
no strict line of demarcation in the development of either the 
physical body or the mental state. The difference becomes in- 
sensible like the transition from night to day. In going from 
one world to another the soul clothes itself with matter which is 
proper to each. 


The theory that the soul of a child completes itself in every 
period of life, takes the effect for the cause. The soul of a child 
is one and entire as is the real soul of an adult; it is the organs 
or instruments of manifestation of the soul which develop or 
complete themselves during life. 


The life of the soul, taken all together, has to go through 
the same phases which we see in corporeal life: it passes grad- 
ually from the embryo state to that of infancy, in order to ar- 
rive by successive periods, at the state of an adult, which is 
analogous to that of perfection, with the difference that it has 
no decline nor infirmity, as in corporeal life. Each state 
of development requires an immense period of time, which is 
divided into a series of corporeal existences ; each existence is an 
opportunity for progress, just as are the days of our physical 
life. As in the life of a man there are days which bear no fruit, 
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so in the life of the soul there may be corporeal existences with- 
out any result: because the soul did not make use of its experi- 
ences. 

The question may arise: do souls who lead a perfect life 
need to reincarnate again? Now what we call perfect may from 
a higher point of view be far from perfect. Man must advance 
in science as well as in morality. If he progresses along one 
line only during his life, then he must come back, in order to 
progress along others. But the more he advances in goodness, 
the easier will be the trials of his next life. Man is able to 
shorten the length and the difficulties of his way. Only the indo- 
lent remaim on the same point. An aspiring soul cannot go 
backward; a good soul will not incarnate in the body of a rascal. 
But a bad man may very well become a good one in his next in- 
carnation, if he repents and has the strong desire to become 
better. This means that the soul is always progressing and does 
not retrograde after it has once reached a certain state of de- 
velopment. In its different corporeal existences it may have a 
subordinate position among men, but not among spiritual beings. 
Thus, the soul of a king may later be incarnated in the body of a 
craftsman, and a shoemaker may become a great philosopher. 
Rank among men is often quite different to that among souls, 
and is therefore of little importance. 

Some people say that the doctrine of reincarnation may be 
a temptation to bad men_ to continue their evil doings, since they 
can correct themselves in a later life. Such a man does not really 
believe in anything seriously. The idea of eternal punishment 
would restrain him as little as the teaching of reincarnation. A 
man may try and reason himself into wrong doing, may indeed 
reason all during corporeal life, but as soon as he is disengaged 
from matter he will know better. He will then find out that 
his reasoning was false and will bring contrary sentiment into 
the new existence. In this way progress is accomplished, and 
this is why there are men in the world that are more advanced 
than others. They are those who have passed through experi- 
ences and benefited from them, while others have not. It rests 
with each to advance his progress or to retard it indefinitely. 
All souls long for melioration, and since they can only reach it 
by submitting to the trials of corporeal existences, it follows 
that this physical life is a kind of purgatory through which each 
soul must pass in order to arrive at perfection. By avoiding 
evil and practicing virtue, they become more perfect; it all de- 
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pends on their own efforts whether they will reach their aim in a 
short or longer time. Many incarnations, with many struggles 
and victories, are necessary to our perfection. 

lf man had only one existence, after which his destiny would 
be fixed for all eternity, what would be the merit of that portion 
of humanity who die as children? Would they have the same 
right to the enjoyment of eternal happiness as the other portion 
who has to struggle through all the conditions and trials of a 
long life? Such an order of things would not be in accord with 
divine justice. Reincarnation alone provides a theory of equal 
treatment to all. 

It is not rational to consider infancy as a normal state of 
purity. Do we not see children afflicted with the worst instincts 
at an age when education could not yet have influenced them? 
Do we not see cunning, falsity, perfidy, and even the instincts 
of theft and murder among them, notwithstanding the good ex- 
amples with which they may be surrounded? Whence do those 
bad instincts come? And where originated the virtues of children 
that are born in the same condition and have been subject to 
the same influences? When have those inclinations taken root in 
the soul, when have they been transformed into instincts, if not 
in a former incarnation? Those who are vicious show that their 
soul has progressed little. They have to bear the consequences, 
not of their childish acts, for which they are irresponsible, but 
for acts committed in anterior adult existences. In this way only 
can the law be tie same for all and divine justice be maintained. 

Some people say that parents transmit to their children not 
only the physical body, but a part of their own soul. This view 
is incorrect, as the soul is one and indivisible. Parents give to 
their chldren only the animal life, to which a soul is later joined. 
Otherwise a stupid father could not have intelligent children, or 
vice versa. 

Now if we have a succession of corporeal existences, it fol- 
lows that the relationship which existed at one time between two 
souls cannot be entirely broken by death, but may be extended 
into another life and be manifested in many ways. This is often 
the cause of that peculiar sympathy which we sometimes feel 
towards people who are perfect strangers to us. The teaching 
of reincarnation justifies that other great teaching of universal 
brotherhood, because it shows that in one’s neighbor, or ser- 
vant, or in fact any stranger we may meet, there may be a soul 
with whom in a former incarnation we may have been related by 
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ties of blood. It also shows how wrong it is to honor our ances- 
tors for their titles, their rank, or fortune. How many would 
be ashamed to be descended from a poor, honest shoemaker, but 
who would rather boast of their rich and dissolute ancestor in- 
stead of being proud to belong to a family in which high and 
noble souls are incarnated. Noble souls are often drawn into 
particular families by reason of sympathy or by previous ties: 
and whether our feelings towards our ancestors are prompted 
by pride, selfishness, or by real admiration, we can do nothing 
better than to imitate their virtues and avoid their shortcomings. 
In this way we create sympathetic relations with souls which are 
not only honorable, but beneficial for all. 

Parents often transmit to their children physical resem- 
blances, but not morals. The body proceeds from the body, but 
the soul of a child does not proceed from the spirit of its parents. 
If a child has moral resemblances to his parents it is because the 
souls, being sympathetic, were attracted to each other by the 
similarity of their inclinations. But the souls of the parents 
exert a very great influence on the child before and after birth. 
It is a law that all souls must contribute to mutual progress; con- 
sequently, the parents’ mission is to develop the souls of their 
children through a good education; those who do not do this are 
culpable. 

It may be asked why good parents do not always attract a 
good soul for their child. Now a bad soul may have a great de- 
sire to have good parents, in order to be shown the right way of 
living; or it might be a trial for the parents to improve the child 
which is confided to them; or the child may be attracted into that 
family by ties from a previous life. A peculiar case is that of 
twins who are often of similar character; such children have 
sympathetic souls which are attracted to each other by the simi- 
larity of their sentiments and who are happy to be together. This, 
however, is not an inflexible rule—two bad souls may also be at- 
tracted, because they have the desire to fight each other in the 
theatre of life. 


Where does that distinct character come from which we ob- 
serve in every people? A people or a nation is a great family in 
which sympathetic souls meet, and this tendency of the members 
to unite themselves is the cause of that resemblance of character 
which we see in every people. Good and noble souls will not in- 
earnate in a gross and material nation, except for some particu- 
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lar purpose. Souls sympathize with the masses just as they do 
with individuals. 

In a new existence, are there any traces left of the moral 
character which a man had in former incarnations? There are, 
because the soul is always the same through every incarnation, 
but these will be modified by the changed environment and char- 
acter; for just as the social position of a man may be entirely 
different from that of his former life, so his character may com- 
pletely change from pride to meekness, from selfishness to altru- 
ism. As to the body: the old one is destroyed and the new one 
has no relation to it. But the body is always formed according 
to the capacities of the soul, and is impressed with a certain 
character, especially in the face; the eyes are truly called the 
mirror of the soul: it is especially the face which reflects the soul. 
Sometimes we see a person who is extremely homely, but we 
forget this homeliness and even find him attractive; because a 
good, noble, or wise soul shines through the untoward appear- 
ance. On the other hand, how often we are repulsed by a beau- 
tiful face that seems the embodiment of self-sufficiency and egot- 
ism! There are persons who, although born in lowly positions, 
adopt without effort the habitudes and manners of well-bred 
men and women. It seems as if they found themselves in their 
proper element among the rich and noble. There are others, 
born among the nobility, who seems to be always out of place de- 
spite a good education. Is this not a reflection of what the soul 
has been before? 

The incarnated soul sometimes preserves a vague remem- 
brance of things which have happened in former incarnations; 
this is what science calls innate ideas. The experiences of a 
former life are not lost; the discarnate soul always remembers 
them. It may forget them when in a new body, but they con- 
stitute what we call the intuitions; it is by means of these that 
aman progresses. Without intuition one would always have to 
begin again. In every new existence the soul’s progress begins 
from that point which it reached in the last life; but, it may also 
progress in the interval between two incarnations, if its aspira- 
tions are strong enough. The extraordinary faculties which 
some individuals have without previous studies show clearly that 
these must be remembrances of the past progress of the soul, of 
which the brain is not conscious. Where could they come from? 
The body changes, but never the spirit. It is also possible that a 
faculty .acquired in a former incarnation may slumber during 
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a new existence, because the soul desires to use another faculty 
not related to the first, which then becomes latent in order to 
appear again when the proper time comes. 

The instinctive sentjment of the existence of a great first 
cause is a remembrance of what the soul knew before it was in- 
carnated. Our pride often silences this holy feeling just as 
other vices obscure the instinctive consciousness of another, in- 
visible world, the real home of every soul, now travailing through 
the darkness of physical matter. 





The Kantist, in direct contradiction to Locke and all his fol- 
lowers, both of the French and English or Scotch school, com- 
mences from within, and proceeds outwards; instead of com- 
mencing from without, and, with various precautions and hesi- 
tations, endeavoring to proceed inwards. The ultimate aim of 
all Philosophy must be to interpret appearances,—from the given 
symbol to ascertain the thing. Now the first step towards this, 
the aim of what may be called Primary or Critical Philosophy, 
must be to find some indubitable principle; to fix ourselves on 
some unchangeable basis; to discover what the Germans call the 
Urwahr, the Primitive Truth, the necessarily, absolutely and 
eternally True. 

Will there, out of any age or climate, be one dissentient 
against the fact of the Sun’s going round the Earth? Can any 
evidence be clearer; is there any persuasion more universal, any 
belief more instinctive? And yet the Sun moves no hairsbreadth ; 
but stands in the centre of his Planets, let us vote as we please. 
So is it likewise with our evidence for an external independent 
existence of matter. —Carlyle, State of German Literature. 





The image of the sun is reflected differently in the dewdrop 
and in the majestic mirror of the wide-stretching ocean. Shame 
to the turbid, murky swamp, which never receives and never re- 
flects this image! 

—Frederick Schiller, Theosophy of Julius. 














MAN A CITY. 
Repusuic [X-X. 


By ALEXANDER Wiper, M. D. 
(Continued from Vol. 6, page 47.) 


OKRATES then considers tragedy, and names Homer as 
S its leader. A good poet must know that of which he is 
writing in order to do it well. The issue then arises 
whether one who could make both the original and the 
image would be likely to devote himself to the constructing of 
the images and place this before himself as the best pursuit in 
hife. If really discerning in respect to the truth of these things 
which he is imitating, he would be more interested in the actions 
than the imitations, and aspire to leave behind him at death many 
and beautiful performances, monuments of himself, and would 
be zealous to be the one receiving rather than the one bestowing 
praise. Applying this test to Homer, the question is proposed: 
that if he does not belong in this third rank from the truth, as 
being only the creator of an image, an imitator, but is rather of 
the second, and cognisant of the enterprises which make men 
better or worse, individually or generally, he shall tell which of 
the cities have been better established through him, as Lakaide- 
mon was through Lykurgos and others by other wise leaders. It is 
not pretended by any admirer that Homer ever performed any 
such service. Nor is there record of any war conducted by him 
as commander or counsellor. Nor is there to be found any deep 
thoughts or suggestions which concern the arts or other walks 
of life, like those of Thales, the Milesian and Anacharsis the 
Skythian. Neither has he the reputation of a public instructor 
and of having left to posterity a Homeric manner of life, as did 
Pythagoras to his followers. 

Indeed, Sokrates continues, it may be presumed that if 
Homer had been able to educate men and make them better, he 
would have been loved and honored by many intimate friends. 
Protagoras of Abdera, Prodikos of Keos, and many others had 
great influence with the men of their day, and were greatly be- 
loved, but Homer was neglected. If he could have done them 
service in the way of merit and excellence this would hardly have 
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been the case. Sokrates accordingly pronounces the verdict. All 
the poets beginning from Homer are copyists of the images of 
virtue and excellence and of the other subjects which they handle, 
but do not touch the truth itself. All this is superficial and not 
genuine. <A painter of pictures cannot make shoes, but he can 
draw a shoemaker which will seem real only to those who do not 
know. So the poet colors over the arts and achievements with- 
out really understanding the matter himself, but only copying. 
We may accordingly consider that as the actual fact: that the 
maker of the image, the imitator or coypist, understands nothing 
of the reality, but only of what is apparent to view. He may 
paint reins and a bridle, and the smith and the worker in leather 
will make them, but neither does the painter understand what 
kind of reins and bridle ought to be made, nor do they who 
make them, but only the horsemen who use them. With every 
particular, or thing, therefore, there are three distinct arts ac- 
cordingly: one that uses, one that makes, and one that portrays. 
Accordingly the value, the beauty and the rightness of every 
article, and animal and action are for no other purpose than 
the use for which each has been made or brought into existence 
by nature. The individual using each article should be thor- 
oughly experienced and able to communicate to the maker the 
characteristics good and bad in relation to the use for which 
it is employed. In regard to an article or instrument, the maker 
will have a correct belief in regard to its merits and faults, but 
the person using it has the superior knowledge. But the imi- 
tator, the painter, will have no such knowledge or even correct 
judgment upon the matter. He simply copies, and generally 
copies only what is regarded by the many as beautiful. He really 
knows nothing worthy of a word respecting that which he is 
copying, but the imitation is a certain childish amusement and 
not serious work; and they who write tragic poetry in iambics 
and epics, are copyists to the utmost degree. 

The philosopher reiterates accordingly that this faculty of 
imitation is removed to a third distance from the truth. He 
proceeds to consider accordingly the department of nature to 
which it must belong. Objects, he remarks, appear large or 
small in relation to the distance at which they are run; and 
likewise crooked or straight as they are seen in and out of the 
water. The arts of measuring, numbering and weighing have 
been accepted as most important helps to prevent us from being 
overruled by what is only apparent to the sense. This, however, 
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is the work of the reasoning faculty, which pertains to the best 
region in the soul. That which is opposed to this requirement 
of strict accuracy is therefore an inferior quality. All paint- 
ing and copying, generally, though far from truth, produce de- 
light in their own work and operate with that faculty in us 
which is far from discernment and are familiar and friendly 
with nothing wholesome and true. Hence imitation, of itself 
inferior, associates with the inferior principles and brings forth 
inferior offspring. This may be said not only to matters of 
sight, but also to those of hearing, in which poetry is to be 
included. Thus poetic imitation copies men in voluntary activ- 
ity, Imagining that they are doing well or ill, and so receiving 
pain or pleasure. In this there may be a disagreeing with one’s 
own self. Our soul abounds with a myriad of such contradic- 
tions. Another phase, however, deserves attention. A man of 
equable character, experiencing such misfortune as losing a son, 
or some other object that he had highly esteemed, will endure it 
most patiently of all men. It may not be thought that he does 
not grieve, but that he moderates his grief, especially when in 
company with others. Nevertheless, he may be likely when 
alone to say and do many things of which he would be ashamd 
if anybody was seeing or hearing him. True, that reason and 
law both command him to restrain his sorrow, but passion im- 
pels him by its torture. Thus he has two at the same time 
impelling him in contrary directions. The law declares that 
it is by far better not to be fretful and complaining, as the benefit 
or evil of them is not manifest, and nothing is advanced by 
bearing them with impatience and exasperation. Nothing of 
human affairs is worthy of great consideration, and this griev- 
ing becomes an obstacle to what ought to be present as quickly 
as possible. What is meant is that in accordance as things have 
reason sets forth as best. It should not be like children that 
have had a fall, and spend the time in noisy crying. On the 
other hand, the soul should be habituated to the applying of a 
remedy as speedily as possible to raise up that which is ill and 
suffering, and effecting a thorough cure. The best part of our 
nature willingly pursues this reasonable course. Put the part 
which keeps up the recollections of affliction and of lamentings, 
as though it could not have enough of them, is unreasoning, 
lazy and intimately allied to cowardice. This part admits of 
being copied and portrayed in numerous ways. But the in- 
telligent and well balanced part is always consistent with itself. 
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It is not easy to represent, and when it is represented, or in the 
theatre, the audience do not understand it.. This shows that the 
imitating part is not endowed for this part of the soul, and the 
skill of the composer is not fitted to be acceptable for this, if he 
would be applauded by the many. On the other hand, he must 
apply to the other part the passionate and variegated part, which 
is easy to copy. It is right, therefore, to classify the imitative 
part with the painter of pictures. He is like the painter being 
familiar with only the part of the soul which is not the best. 
On this account he is to be excluded from the city. He excites 
and matures the lower constituents of the soul, and to this extent 
destroys the rational. As the ruler in giving power to the worth- 
less, actually betrays the city and destroys the more worthy, so 
the poet who copies and portrays imitatively establishes an evil 
polity in each individual’s own soul, pleasing to the unthinking 
part of it, which neither perceives what is superior nor what is 
small, but thinks of the same things that they are now great and 
then small, as it images them without regard to what is really 
true. 

The philosopher brings the further accusations that the 
tragic writers can deprave the better members of society, all but 
afew. When the hearers are present at the reading of Homer 
or others, they often yield to the emotion and praise the poet who 
produces this effect as most able. It is not easy for a person to 
bear up under his own troubles, who cherishs a strong disposition 
to deplore those of others, yet that part of us which is restrained 
in private calamities, and is held from weeping and mourning 
over them, is the very part which the poets excite. In reference 
to what is ridiculous Sokrates makes like objection. The poetic 
representation of the passions nourishes and irrigates them, and 
so strengthens them to govern us. Yet they are to be governed 
by us, if we are to be better and happier, and not worse and 
more wretched. Those who praise Homer as the educator of 
Greece we may love and honor as being themselves as good as 
they are able to be. We can acknowledge that he is the greatest 
of poets and writers of tragedy. Yet they must know that only 
hymns to the gods and praises of worthy actions are to be sanc- 
tioned in the model city. If the Muse who delights with songs 
and epics were to be admitted, then pleasure and pain will be 
certain to govern in the city in place of law and that sound sense 
which is always best in a community. 

Sokrates follows with a show of argument in behalf of the 
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literature and writers that are to be discarded, and makes this 
decision: He who gives attention to these considerations will be 
on his guard, fearing for the commonwealth that exists within 
himself and cherishing carefully the same opinions which have 
been suggested. Great,he continues, great is the issue at stake 
to become good or bad, great but not in the way that it seems. 
‘‘It is not right that we, under the stimulus of honor, or money, 
or power, should neglect justice and the other virtues.’’ 

‘* Besides,’’ he adds, ‘‘we have not told of the greatest re- 
wards of virtue, the prizes that are still in store.’’ 

‘‘If there are things greater than have been mentioned,’’ 
says Glaukon, ‘‘thou speakest of something incomparably 
great.’’ 

‘‘But what can be great in a little space of time?’’ Sokrates 
demands. ‘‘For all this period of time from childhood to old 
age may be short compared with the whole.’’ 

‘‘Really, it is nothing,’’ Glaukon acknowledges. 

‘What then?’’ Sokrates asks. ‘‘ Dost thou imagine that it is 
necessary for an immortal being to be earnestly engaged in be- 
half of such a period of time but not for all?”’ 

‘‘T must think,’’ Glaukon replies, ‘‘that it should be for the 
greater. But why art thou saying this?’’ 

‘‘ Art thou not conscious that our soul is immortal and never 
perishes ?’’ 

Glaukon looks up with wonder. ‘‘Not I, indeed,’’ he re- 
plies. ‘‘But hast thou evidence to show this?’’ 

‘‘T am doing wrong if I have not,’’ Sokrates replies. ‘‘I 
think that thou canst show it thyself, for it is nothing difficult.’ 

‘‘To me it is,’? Glaukon confesses, and at his solicitation 
Sokrates proceeds with the demonstration. 

There is something which we call good and something which 
we call bad. To be evil is to vitiate and destroy; to be good is 
preserving and benefiting. To every object there is its particu- 
lar evil and its good. Thus there are ophthalmia to the eyes, dis- 
ease to the entire body, blight to the grain, decay to wood, rust 
to copper and iron—to everything its twin-born evil and disease. 
When the connote evil befalls its object it debases it and finally 
destroys it. If it does not accomplish this, nothing ever will; for 
that which is good never destroys, nor does that which is neither 
good nor evil. 

If, then, we find among beings a certain thing with which is 
an evil quality which makes it debased, but notwithstanding is 
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not able to dissolve and destroy it, we shall know that the being 
thus constituted will never perish. The soul is in that very pre- 
dicament with its besetting infirmities such as injustice, excess, 
cowardice, and ignorance. Distemper, which is the debased con- 
dition of the body, dissolves and disintegrates it, causing it to be 
body no longer and the evil thus incident passes out of existence. 
But the evils which infest the soul do not separate it from the 
body. Nor can anything be destroyed by the disordered con- 
dition of something else. Unless, therefore, a depraved state of 
body can produce a similar condition of the soul, the conclusion 
is unavoidable, that the soul cannot be destroyed except by 
malady peculiar to itself. Nothing that befalls the body makes 
the soul unjust or unholy, except there be also some evil inherent 
in the soul beside. 

No one can show that by dying souls are rendered more un- 
just and wicked. Rather it will make the unjust extremely alive 
and what is more, very wakeful; so far is dying from being 
deadly. If then an individual’s own wickedness and evil qual- 
ity are not sufficient to kill and destroy a soul, and malice of an- 
other can not, it is plain that of necessity it always was, and if it 
always was, it is immortal. 

Plato has now struck the keynote of Philosophy. There 
have been many conjectures in regard to the real purport of 
this dialogue. It has been intimated that he had in view the 
social and political condition of Athens, which indicated the de- 
cline of the commonwealth. This may be doubted, and he shows 
this by the argument in which an ideal state of things that he has 
been describing is finally concentrated in a reality which each 
individual is required to bring into view and activity in his own 
experience. An existence which terminates at death furnishes 
no sufficient basis or opportunity for moral and spiritual de- 
velopment beyond what is common to every animal. One individ- 
ual can owe little obligation to another or even to Divinity itself 
if all is ended with life. It is the entertaining of the notion that 
all ceases with the corporeal existence, that enables the rule of 
the stronger to supersede that of justice. But the philosopher 
insists that each man shall govern his conduct by principles from 
beyond the present sphere because the soul itself is likewise of 
that region of real being. 


The statement which is next deduced from this is somewhat 


staggering and may not be easy to realize. The soul having 
been always in being, Sokrates remarks, that it follows logically 
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tuat souls are always the same; fur never being destroyed they 
in no way become fewer. Nor are there ever a larger number, for 
if the number of immortal beings were to become greater it 
would take place from the region of mortality and finally every- 
thing would be immortal. Neither may this be admitted nor that 
the soul in its absolutely genuine nature is of such a character 
as to exhibit by itself much diversity, dissimilarity and differ- 
ence. For that which is made up out of many constituents and 
has not the most beautiful formation, as the soul now appears 
to us, is not easily eternal. Accordingly, that the soul is an im- 
mortal something both the present discourse and others compel 
us to admit. But in order to discern what it is in truth, it ought 
not to be contemplated as we now behold it, debased by union 
and fellowship with the body and other evils, but such as it is 
when having become pure it is sufficiently beheld in reasoning. 
Then it will be found to be far more beautiful, and the right, the 
wrong and other topics more clearly set forth. But it is now to 
be beheld as like the figure of the sea-borne Glaukos, with the im- 
portant members of the body broken and worn away and bar- 
nacles grown to him, so that he resembles a wild beast. It is 
thus that we behold the soul, beset by a thousand evils. Never- 
theless it is necessary to behold it in that condition, to see it in 
its desire of wisdom, and to perceive what it desires, what inti- 
mate relations it seeks as akin to the divine, the immortal, and 
the always real; and what it would become if it were to pursue 
this superior leading and be borne by its impulse away from the 
untoward conditions. Then its true nature may be discerned, 
whether variegated, or uniform, or whatever it may be. 


Having now come to the core of the whole matter Sokrates 
makes the final declaration: ‘‘We have gnawed the other 
branches in our discourse, and have neither brought to view the 
rewards nor the glories of justice, as Hesiod and Homer have 
done. On the other hand, we find that justice is absolutely the 
very best reward for the soul itself. One ought to do of his own 
accord the things that are right, whether he has the ring of Gyges 
or not, and with it the helmet of Hades.* 

With this final decision of the whole matter Sokrates pro- 
poses to review the previous discussion. He asks Glaukon 





1Gyges or Gog and his famous seal-ring are described by Plato himself in Book 
III. of The Republic. The helmet of Hades or Pluto, the Supreme Divinity of the 
Underworld, was reputed to have the same power to render the wearer invisible. 
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whether if to these were added the rewards to justice and the 
other virtues which are bestowed on the soul by men and gods, 
both while the individual is alive and when he is dead, it will not 
be occasion of fault-finding. Glaukon is positive that there will 
not. Sokrates then reminds him that at the commencing of the 
discussion it had been admitted, as a species of loan in the argu- 
ment, that the just man should be generally regarded as unjust 
and the unjust considered to be really the upright man. Of 
course, the actual facts could not possibly be concealed from 
gods and men, but the point was taken solely in order to enable 
justice and injustice to be measured in relation to their intrinsic 
qualities. Now, however, since that matter had been adjudicated, 
he demands that justice shall again have the reputation of being 
esteemed by the gods and men in order that it may receive the 
prizes of victory which are acquired from the reputation of jus- 
tice and are bestowed on those who actually possess it. The 
point, therefore is now acknowledged which had been yielded at 
the beginning, that the intrinsic character of a man, whether 
just or unjust, is not concealed from the gods. One of the two 
will be beloved and the other will be hated. 

It is taught by pundits and philosophers of the remoter East 
that the soul when it leaves the body carries with it all that it 
has acquired by its varied experiences. After an indefinite 
period it again enters the sphere of generated existence and 
brings with it all these added qualities and potencies, the ill as 
well as the better, and so they interblend with the new career. 
It has been doubted that Plato had any cognizance of this pecul- 
iar theory of Karma, and return into the present life. The ob- 
jection is urged that he does not affirm any such thing, but only 
speaks suggestively. But this appears to have been his usual 
method, as though he desired his disciple to think the matter out 
for himself. It may be also that there was still danger from the 
dikastery of Athens in case a teacher spoke too boldly. Others, 
like Aschylos and Euripides deemed it safest to assign their 
daring utterances to some individual beyond the reach of ac- 
cusers; and we remember that Kleanthes the Stoic proposed that 
a rival lecturer should be punished for sacrilege who divulged 
the theory that the sun is at the centre of the planetary system. 
It is hardly to be thought, however, that Plato would give form 
to a concept which he did not sincerely entertain. 

‘Will we not agree,’’ Sokrates further demands, ‘‘that in 
regard to the individual who is beloved of the gods, whatever 
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happens will all take place for the very best in the case, unless 
there chanced to be some evil necessary to him from a former 
sin? Hence we are to think in this way in regard to the just 
man: that if he happens to be poor, or afflicted by diseases, or 
any other seeming evils, these will end in something good to him 
either living or dead. for he who desires earnestly to become 
just, and who practices virtue so far as it is possible for a human 
being to be like God, is never once neglected by the gods.’’ 

Sokrates then compares the rewards of justice to the prizes 
won in the race-course. Men naturally quick, yet unjust, do like 
the horses which run well from the starting-place, but not back 
again from the goal. They may start off rapidly at first, but they 
become ridiculous at the end, running away with their ears upor 
the neck and ungarlanded.* 

But the true racers keeping on to the end receive the prizes 
and are crowned. Indeed, it happens at the end of every action 
and occasion, for the most part, that just men are highly es- 
teemed, and the rewards are bestowed upon them by men. So- 
krates accordingly takes the opportunity to pay them the same 
tribute as had been rendered to the others at a former period of 
the discussion. When they come to adult age they receive politi- 
cal offices in the city if they desire them. They marry where 
they wish and give their children in marriage where they like. 
As for the unjust, many are out of sight while young, but on 
being found out as they come to the end of the race, they are 
themes of ridicule. When they become old they are treated with 
derision both by foreigners and citizens, beaten and compelled 
to be addressed with opprobrious language, and even tortured 
and burned. 





“The victors in the games in ancient Greece received a garland for their guer- 
don. As the games were religious observances, such a prize was regarded as the 
highest honor, and the recipient was distinguished accordingly. 





Johnson said, he loved a good hater; by which he must have 
meant, not so much one that hated violently, as one that hated 
wisely; hated baseness from love of nobleness. However, in 
spite of Johnson’s paradox, tolerable enough for once in speech, 
but which need not have been so often adopted in print since then, 
we rather believe that good men deal sparingly in hatred, either 
wise or unwise: nay, that a ‘‘good’’ hater is still a desideratum in 
this world. The Devil, at least, who passes for the chief and best 
of that class, is said to be nowise an amiable character. 

Carlyle, Burns. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


By Nurwo pE MANnHAR. 


(Continued from Vol. 6, page 56.) 


HY was the thigh of Jacob weakened? Because impurity 

\/ \ attacks a man on his left side and deprives him of his 

power and strength, and this state of weakness pre- 

vailed till the coming of Samuel, who reminded the 

people that netzach was the light of Jacob, the netzach that 

triumphs in Israel. This also is why the Prophecies of Samuel 

during his lifetime were denunciations of wrath and judgment. 

Furthermore, the Holy One endowed Samuel afterwards with 

the sephirothic power called hod. When? After he had anointed 

Saul and David as kings, which made him the equal of Moses 
and Aaron who rejoiced, the one in Netzach, the other in Hod. 

All the sephiroth are bound together in orderlv sequence as it 
is written: ‘‘Moses and Aaron were his priests and Samuel 
amongst those that call upon his name’’ (Ps. xl. 6). All are united 
and joined the one to the other, as were Jacob, Moses and Jos- 
eph. At first Jacob was lord of the house, then after his death 
Moses took possession. Joseph only ruled it during his life and 
that through Jacob his father. When he died Moses then ruled, 
for when the Divine Presence went out of Egypt, Moses became 
joined to Joseph, as it is said: ‘‘And Moses took the bones of 
Joseph with him’’ (Ex. xii. 19). 

Why is it said, ‘‘with him?’’ Because as a man cannot enjoy 
the female except through means of a body, so with the body of 
Joseph as a link, Moses became united with the Schekina, which 
thus in a manner of speaking had three husbands, being united 
at first with Jacob, then Joseph and Moses. Jacob died, and his 
body was buried in the holy land. Joseph died, but his body was 
not buried there, only his bones. Moses died, but neither his 
bones nor his body were interred in the holy land. After his 
death, the Schekina entered into Palestine and returned to her 
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first husband, Jacob. From this we infer that a woman twice 
married after her decease becomes joined to and cohabits with 
her first husband. Moses entered not into Palestine, yet was he 
more favored than Jacob, who became joined to the Schekina on 
high after death, whilst Moses was honored by her presence with 
him in earth life. If it is said the pre-eminence is with Jacob, 
it is not so, because when the children of Israel went forth out of 
Egypt, they were subjects of Jubilee, the lowest stage of knowl- 
edge leading to divine wisdom and knowledge, and therefore 
wandered they in the wilderness, being unable to enter into Pales- 
tine. Their children, however, entered in, because they were 
children of the Schekina. During life Moses lived with her and 
followed her commands, but when he departed out of the world 
he ascended to the mount of the Holy Spirit, and through it to 
Jubilee on high where were gathered the six hundred thousand 
souls that along with him had come out of Egypt. With Jacob 
this was not the case. He, through the spirit, attained to that 
degree in the divine life termed Shemita, corresponding to the 
period of demission in connection with the year of Jubilee. He 
did not enjoy communion with the Schekina in his lifetime be- 
cause he had to concern himself too much with the eares of his 
household. The holy land could only be gained and entered by 
divine aid and assistance. This is why those who are spiritually 
minded only become united with the Divine, whilst those en- 
grossed with the cares, duties and anxieties of married life are 
only partially so. The life of the former is spiritual, that of the 
latter is carnal and worldly. There can be no point of union, no 
association with one another. 


Between those who died in the wilderness and those who enter- 
ed into the promised Jand is only a physical resemblance. Those 
who died in the wilderness attained to that degree of spirituality 
which enable them to behold the Divine in all his wondrous works 
and marvellous doing with their own eyes, whilst those who en- 
tered into the Promised Land and had lived in the wilderness 
were worldly minded and thus unqualified for the attainment 
of spiritual light and life. Jacob, whilst he lived, was attached to 
his wives, but after death his spirit became united with the 
Divine. Moses separated himself from his wife and attached 
himself to the Divine whilst in the body, and after death became 
united with the great mysterious Being who is above all and in 
all. 


All the separate grades and degrees of spiritual life form 
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one great and vast whole. The soul of Moses belongs to that 
called Jubilee, his body to Shemita. The soul of Jacob belonged 
to Shemita, his body to his wives. All these celestial degrees 
of light have their types on the earth plane and are suspended 
and posited or placed in the firmament. Though the scripture 
uses two different words to denote heaven, yet are they synonyms 
one of the other and mean the same thing, being included in one 
name, the mysterious name containing all names, of Him who can 
only be the object of all our thought and subject of all our faith. 

And God said: ‘‘ Let us make man’’ (Gen. i. 26). ‘‘ The secret 
of the Lord, that is, the secret of the divine life, is with them 
that fear him.’’ 

Rabbi Simeon was sitting surrounded by his students and 
meditating on these words when suddenly a voice audible only 
to himself cried ‘‘Simeon! Simeon!’’ what signify these words 
‘“‘Let us make man?’’ Who was he that spake thus to Alhim? 
It was the voice of the great celestial Being known as the Aged 
of the Aged who, making himself visible for a moment and speak- 
ing these words to Rabbi Simeon, disappeared then from view 
and was seen no more. 

Divining from the exclamation Simeon! Simeon! and not 
Rabbi! who it was that had addressed him, Rabbi Simeon turned 
to the students and made known to them who and what he had 
just seen and heard. 

‘*Tt is evident,’’ said he, ‘‘that the Holy One whom the scrip- 
tures describe as The Ancient of Days (Dan. vii. 9) has just 
spoken and now is the time to unfold and make known a pro- 
found mystery which up to the present has never been divulged 
and revealed to mortal man.’’ 

Pausing a moment as one enraptured and overwhelmed, and 
filled by the sudden influx of a great invisible spiritual force and 
power, the students gazing in breathless silence and speechless 
wonderment, in low and solemn tones Rabbi Simeon spake again. 

‘‘TIn ages long gone by lived a great and powerful king whose 
design it was to build palaces wherein to dwell and live in a 
manner becoming his royal grandeur. In his retinue of servants 
and attendants was found an architect, of great abilities and 
lofty genius in the art and science of construction, who made it the 
chief aim of his life to acquaint himself with the plans and ideas 
of his monarch and carry them into execution and doing nothing 
except by his authority and command. 

The king was the Divine Being personified in scripture as 
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heavenly Wisdom. Alhim was the celestial architect personified 
as ‘‘the heavenly Mother.’’ Alhim was also the architect of the 
world below and was designated and known as the Schekina, and 
as a woman is not allowed to do anything without the consent 
and against the wish and will of her husband, all the palaces 
have been built by emanation. The father, through the Logos 
or Word, said to the mother: ‘‘Let this be done!’’ and it was 
done at once, as it is written: ‘‘And God said let there be light 
and light was,’’ that is, the Logos said to Alhim, the creative 
Logos, ‘‘let there be light.’’ The master or lord of the palace 
speaks and the architect forthwith executes and thus were all 
the palaces or worlds made and produced by emanations, ag, 
‘‘let there be a firmament,’’ ‘‘let there be lights in the firma- 
ment,’’ all were done on the moment. Regarding the present 
world, the world of separation, that is to say where all things 
appear to be independent of each other, the architect said to the 
master of the palaces: ‘‘ Let us make man in our image and after 
our likeness.’’ Certainly replied the master, it will be good to 
make him, but he will surely transgress and commit wrong 
against thee, in that he will be ignorant and foolish, as it is writ- 
ten: ‘‘A wise son is the joy of his father, but a foolish son is the 
heaviness of his mother’’ (Prov. x. 1). A wise son denotes man 
who came forth by emanation, a foolish son, created man.’’ 

Rabbi Simeon ceased speaking as all the students before him 
rose up and cried: Rabbi! Rabbi! Master! Master! Was there 
then a division between the Father and the Mother whether man 
should come forth from the father by emanation or from the 
mother by creation? 

No, replied Rabbi Simeon, because man by emanation is 
male and female as he proceeds from the father and mother con- 
joined, as it is written: ‘‘And God said let there be light and 
light was.’’ ‘‘Let there be light’’ connotes the part of man that 
emanated from the father; that is, the male principle; ‘‘and 
light was,’’ refers to that part that emanated from the mother, 
the female principle. Man therefore was created androgynous 
with two faces. The emanative man possessed no special form 
or likeness, but the heavenly mother it was who wished to pro- 
duce and provide the created man with a special image. Now 
the two lights emanating from the father and mother, called in 
scripture, light and darkness, the form of created man must of 
necessity be compounded from the active light proceeding from 
the father, and the passive light (termed darkness) that pro- 
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ceeded from the mother. As, however, the father had said to 
the mother that the emanated man if placed in the world would 
through frailty transgress and sin, he refused to take part in the 
formation of a human form for him. For this reason the light 
created on the first day was concealed and hidden and treasured 
up ty the Holy One for the righteous, as also the darkness was 
created and reserved at the same time for the evil and wicked, 
as it is written: ‘‘The wicked shall be silent in darkness’’ (1 
Sam. ii. 9). And it was also on account of this darkness that 
man would, as foreseen, sin against the light, the father was un- 
willing to take part in the creation of man below on the earth 
plane. This also is why the mother said: ‘‘Let us make man in 
our image,’’ that is of light, ‘‘and in our likeness,’’ of passive 
light or darkness (which as has been stated is a materialized al- 
lotrophic form of light itself), which serves as a garment of 
the light as the body serves as a covering for the soul, as it is 
written: ‘‘Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh’’ (Job x. 11). 
As Rabbi Simeon ceased speaking for a moment, the stu- 
dents, one and all, pleased and delighted with their master’s 
teaching, exclaimed: ‘‘Happy oh Master is our lot, in that we 
have had the privilege of hearing and listening to teachings that 
have never been delivered and imparted to anyone until now.’’ 


Resuming his discourse, Rabbi Simeon spake and said: ‘‘See 
now! that I even I am He and there is no Alhim with me’’ (Deu- 
ter, xxx11.39). Give attention, oh students, to the expositions I am 
about to give of teachings handed down from ancient masters 
which I am permitted to impart and make known to you. Who 
was he that gave expression to the words: ‘‘ Behold I even I am 
He’’? It was the Supreme Being, the Highest of the high, the 
Cause of all causes, the one and only originator of the universe, 
without whom nothing was made that was made, in heaven above 
or on earth below, as we have already expounded in vur remarks 
on the words: ‘‘Let us make man.’’ From the plural form of 
this expression, we perceive that in the divine essence there are 
two hypostatie beings or Logoi who speak the one to the other at 
this moment. The second said to the first: ‘‘ Let us make man’’ 
because it did nothing from itself, but by the permission of the 
first. He it is who said: ‘‘ Behold I even I am He and there was 
no Alhim with Me’’; that is, there was no Alhim with whom I 
consulted and took counsel, therefore, the logical conclusion is 
that Alhim who said ‘‘Let us make man’’ was a hypostatical 
Logos made for the creation of man. 
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Master! cried the students as they stood up, pardon our in- 
terrupting thee, but hast thou not said that the Cause of all 
causes said to the first hypostatic being or Logos, called Kether 
(Crown), ‘‘Let us make man.”’ 

Then answered Rabbi Simeon and said, note well the ex- 
planation I am about to give unto you. I have not said that He 
who is Cause of all causes is the same as the Alhim, or that He 
is not the same. In the divine essence there is no conjunction 
of persons or natures whatever as commonly understood. What 
conjunction there is in the divine essence is similar tv that which 
exists in the male and female principles which are as one, as it 
is written: ‘‘F'or I called them one’’ (Is. li. 2). Because in the 
divine essence there is no multiplicity nor conjunction, therefore 
is it that God said: ‘‘Behold I even I am He and no Alhim is 
with me’’; that is, lam Alhim and Alhim is I. 

Then rose up all the students and bowed themselves before 
their master, Rabbi Simeon, and said: Happy and blessed is the 
man whom his Lord hath chosen and permitted to reveal and 


make known mysteries that have never been divulged even to the 
angels themselves. 


Rabbi Simeon continuing his discourse spake and said: We 
must bring to a close the interpretation of the esoterfc meaning 
of this most mysterious part of seripture. It is further added: 
‘**T kill and make alive, I wound and I heal, neither is there any 
that can deliver out of my hand’’ (Deuter. xxxii. 39). The words 
‘*T kill and make alive’’ have reference to the sephiroth found 
on the right hand of the sephirothic tree of life, viz., hochma 
(wisdom), chesed (grace), and netzach (victory); those on the 
left hand being binah (understanding), geburah (justice), hod 
(glory). From the former proceed principles conducive to life, 
from the latter those that tend and converge to death. If these 
pairs of opposites had not been united by the mediating sephi- 
roth, viz., tiphereth (beauty), yesod (foundation), and malkuth 
(kingdom), there could not have been any equilibrium of prin- 
ciples in the world, no balance of justice, inasmuch as every 
perfect tribunal consists of three judges who in their official ca- 
pacity and jurisdiction are considered as one. When the three 
Logoi constitute themselves as a tribunal for the dispensation of 
right and justice, the right hand is extended to receive penitents 
and on the sephirothic tree this hand, termed the Schekina, the 
right hand of God, is associated with chesed (grace or mercy). 
The left hand is associated with the sephiroth geburah (justice). 
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The hand called on the above mentioned three, Jehovah or 
Schekina, corresponds to the mediating sephiroth, tiphereth 
(beauty, etc.), so that when a man repents of his sins and wrong- 
doings, this hand is outstretched to save him from the exacting 
justice and severity of the tribunal; but when the Cause of all 
causes judges, then as scripture states, ‘‘there is none that can 
deliver out of my hands.’’ Still further, in this verse, the word 
I (ani) is repeated three times and thus there are three alephs, 
a, a, a, and three yods, i, i, i, which letters form part of the tetra- 
grammaton, or Sacred Name, written in full. The verse also 
contains three vaus (v-ahayeh, v-ani, v-en) that are also found 
in the divine name. The masters have explained the occurrence 
of the word Alhim in this verse as meaning Alhim acherim, 
other, that is, false Gods. According to this view the interpre- 
tation of it is this. ‘‘ Behold I, even I, the Holy One am He, or I 
am the Schekina and Alhim is not with me; that is, the demons 
Samuel (prince of darkness) and Nachash (serpent) are not 
with me. I kill and make alive by the Schekina; I destroy the 
guilty and unrepentant and I make to live him that is just and 
upright; and there is none who can deliver out of my hands; 
that is, from the hands of Jehovah, from the three Logoi whose 
essence is denoted by and concealed in the fourteen Ietters of the 
mysterious word Chuza Bmuchso Chuza. Such is the truth.’’ 

The interpretation we have given and the remarks we have 
made concerning the Supreme Being, the Cause of ail causes, 
and his relation to the Logoi have never been hitherto vouch- 
safed and imparted either to prophet or sage. Ponder over and 
observe the mysterious gradations of the Divine essence or life 
obscurely and dimly connoted by the sephiroth who are its 
raiments and coverings and as there is an ascending series of 
worlds beyond worlds in infinite succession profusely scattered 
throughout the boundless realms of space each with their mo- 
tions, periods of duration and their laws, in one grand scheme 
involved and in a perfect whole united, so with the sephiroth in 
the highest world of emanations. Though differing tn their re- 
lationship to the great center and source of Life and Light, yet 
are they each of them mirrors of the glory and beauty, the 
splendor and power, the might and majesty of the divine attri- 
butes and reflections of the Cause of all causes, the great Being 
dwelling in light ineffable, in presence of which all other lights 
become dimmed and disappear as fades and vanishes the dark- 
ness before the rising sun. 
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‘*Let us make man.’’ Another and altogether different in- 
terpretation and meaning has been given of these words by the 
learned of former times, and is as follows: They apply them 
as spoken by ministering angels who, endowed with a knowledge 
both of the past, the present and future, foresaw that man would 
fall and therefore they opposed his creation. Furthermore, at 
the moment that the Schekina or creative Logos said to the Holy 
One: ‘‘Let us make man’’ the angels Aza and Azael objected and 
said: Why create man since thou foreseest that he will sin and 
break thy law, along with the woman who will be formed from 
the passive light called darkness, as the man from the active 
hight? Then spake the Schekina and said in reply to them: 
Through woman, against whom ye object, shall ye yourselves 
fall and lose your glory and state, as it is written: ‘‘ And the sons 
of Alhim saw the daughters of man were fair and they took 
them wives of all which they chose’’ (Gen. vi. 2). 

Said the students to Rabbi Simeon: Master! were not Aza 
and Azael correct in saying that man through the woman would 
sin and transgress? 

To this remark Rabbi Simeon replied: It was on this ac- 
count that the Schekina said unto them: ‘‘ Before accusing them 
ye should see to it that ye are better and stronger and purer 
than they. Man will fall and sin by one woman alone; ye will 
fall and be seduced by many. He will repent, but ye will become 
obdurate and hardened in your sin.’’ 

Said the students again to Rabbi Simeon, since sexual de- 
sires and impulses were the cause of sin and transgression, 
wherefore do they exist? 

Said Rabbi Simeon: If the Holy One had not created a spirit 
of good that emanates from the active light, and spirit of evil 
that emanates from the passive light or darkness, man would 
have been a neutral ignorant kind of being unable to distinguish 
and contrast things essential to mental growth and spiritual de- 
velopment and progress; therefore was he created dual in na- 
ture, endowed with sexual feelings and rational functions, from 
the right and orderly discharge of which, or otherwise, he enjoys 
or suffers, as it is written: ‘‘See I have set before thee this day, 
life and good, death and evil’’ (Deuter. xxx. 15). 

Why then, said the students, was man thus created with a 
power of choosing and determining his future? Would it not 
have been better to have formed him with no desires and inclina- 
tions except for the just, the true and good, and thus have 
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avoided becoming the cause of such disturbance in heavenly 
regions? 

Said Rabbi Simeon in reply: It was necessary that man 
should be created thus in order that the good law might operate 
and be an incentive to spiritual progress and development. Now 
the law in its jurisdiction operates in two ways in the dispensa- 
tion of justice, promising rewards to the righteous and decree- 
ing punishment to the guilty and sinful; therefore is it written: 
‘‘Verily there is a reward for the righteous and punishment 
for the wicked,’’ and man must therefore be created and adapted 
for the reception of these different effects, viz., rewards and pen- 
alties. The Divine Being desires that good should prevail through- 
out the world, as the scripture saith: ‘‘He hath not created the 
earth in vain, he formed it to be inhabited’’ (Is. xlv. 18). Fur- 
thermore, the good law is as it were a judicial robe to the Schek- 
ina, and if man had been created without moral tendencies and 
with an inclination liable to be diverted to evil as well as good, 
then would the Schekina have been like a poor man without garb 
or raiment. He who commits sin despoils in a manner the 
Schekina of its robe and incurs punishment and condemnation; 
as on the other hand, he who observes and practices the com- 
mandments of the law, is accounted as meritorious as one who ar- 
rays the Schekina with a robe or garment. This truth is sym- 
bolized by the garment with fringes or borders (zizith) as it is 
written: ‘‘For that is his covering only, it is his raiment for his 
skin when he shall sleep’’ (Ex. xxii. 27) referring to the Schek- 
ina. When anyone offers up an insincere prayer, destroying 
angels pursue after it, as saith the scripture: ‘‘ All her persecu- 
tors have overtaken her’’ (Lam. i. 3), therefore we pray that 
‘‘He being full of compassion, forgiveth our sins and destroys 
us not utterly’’ (Ps. xxviii. 38). 


(To be Continued.) 





The mysterious workmanship of man’s heart, the true light 
and the inscrutable darkness of man’s destiny, reveal themselves 
not only in capital cities and crowded saloons, but in every hut 
and hamlet where men have their abode . Nay, do not the ele- 
ments of all human virtues and all human vices; the passions at 
once of a Borgia and of a Luther, lie written, in stronger or 
fainter lines, in the consciousness of every individual bosom, 
that has practiced honest self-examination? 

Carlyle, Burns. 














MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 


The Christian says that Man has a Body, 
Soul and Spirit. The Theosophist says that 
Man has Seven Principles. Ina few words 
what are these Seven Principles ? 


The theosophist views man from two 
standpoints. From one he is mortal, 
from the other he is immortal. The 
mortal part of man is made up of four 
distinct principles. First, the physical 
body, which is built up from solids, liq- 
uids, air and fire, which are altogether 
the material of the physical body. Sec- 
ond, the linga sharira, which is the form, 
or design body of the physical. This 
form body is of ether, a less changeable 
matter than the constantly changing 
physical. The design or form body is 
the principle which moulds the un- 
formed foods of solids, liquids, gases and 
light taken into the body, and which 
preserves its form throughout life. 
Third, is prana, or the principle of life. 
This principle of life causes the form 
body to expand and grow, otherwise the 
form would always remain the same. By 
the principle of life the foods of the 
physical body are kept in constant cir- 
culation. The principle of life tears down 
and sluffs off the old and replaces it in 
the form with the new matter. Thus 
the cld physical is carried away and re- 
placed with new physical matter, and 
the life matter is built into a physical 
body, and that physical body is given 
shape and held together by the design 
or form body. Fourth, is kama, the 
principle of desire. Desire is the tur- 
bulent craving animal in man. It is the 
inherent instincts and animal tenden- 
cies in man, and it uses and gives di- 
rection to the life and form of the phys- 
ical body. These four principles con- 
stitute that part of man which dies, is 
separated, disintegrated and returns to 
the elements from which it is drawn. 

The immortal part of man is three- 
fold: First, manas, the mind. The mind 


is the distinctive principle which makes 
man a human being. The mind is the 
reasoning principle in man, that which 
analyzes, separates, compares, which 
identifies itself and considers itself sep- 
arate from others. It unites with desire 
and during physical life it conceives de- 
sire to be of itself. Mind reasons, but 
desire wants; the instincts crave, as 
opposed to what reason dictates. From 
the contact of mind with desire come all 
our experiences in life. Owing to the 
contact of mind and desire we have the 
duality of man. On the one hand, a 
craving, furious, rampant brute; on the 
other, a reasonable, peace loving being 
whose origin is divine. The mind is the 
principle by which the face of nature is 
changed; mountains are levelled, canals 
built, sky-towering structures raised and 
the forces of nature harnessed and 
driven to build up civilizations. The 
sixth, buddhi, is the divine soul, the 
principle which knows and feels itself to 
be in others and others in itself. It is 
the principle of true brotherhood. It 
sacrifices itself that all nature might be 
raised to a higher degree. It is the ve- 
hicle through which the pure spirit acts. 
Seventh, atma, is the spirit itself, pure 
and undefiled. All things unite in it, 
and it is the one pervading principle 
through within and about all things. 
Mind, soul and spirit, are the immortal 
principles, whereas the physical, the 
form, life and desire are mortal. 

The christian division of man into body, 
soul and spirit is not at all clear. If 
by body is meant the physical form, then 
how account for the separate life, 
the permanent form and the animal in 
man? If by soul is meant the thing that 
may be lost or may be saved, this re- 
quires an explanation different from the 
christian. The christian uses soul and 
spirit and synonymously and he seems 
to be neither able to define soul and 
spirit nor to be able to show the differ- 
ence between each. The theosophist by 
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his sevenfold classification gives of man 
an explanation of man, which at least is 
reasonable. 


‘“*In a few words cau you tell me whai 
takes place at death ?” 

Death means the separating of the 
physical body from its design, or form 
body. As death approaches the form 
body of ether withdraws itself from the 
feet upwards. Then the mind or ego 
leaves the body through and with the 
breath. The breath in departing stops 
life, leaves the form body, and the form 
body ascends from the chest and usually 
rolls out of the physical from the mouth. 
The cord which had connected the phys- 
ical with its form body is snapped, and 
death has taken place. It is then impos- 
sible to revive the physical body. The 
desire principle may hold the sensual 
mind in bondage for a time, if that mind 
during life has thought of its desires 
as itself. in which case it remains 
with the animal desires until such 
time as it can distinguish between 
itself and them, then it passes into 
the ideal state of rest or activity which 
conforms to its highest thoughts, en- 
tertained by it while living in the phys- 
ical body. There it remains until its 
period of rest is at an end, then it re- 
turns to earth life to continue its work 
from the point where it was left off. 


** Most spiritualists claim that at their 
seances the souls of the departed appear and 
converse with friends. Theosophists say 
that this is not the case ; that what ts seen ts 
not the soul but the shell, spook or desire 
body which the soul has discarded. Whois 
corect ?”” 

We consider the statement of the the- 
osophist to be the more correct, because 
the entity with which one may converse 
at a seance is only an echo of what was 
by the entity thought during life and 
such conversation applies to material 
things, whereas the divine part of man 
would speak of things spiritual. 


‘““ Tf the soul of man may be held a pris- 
oner after death by its desire body, why may 
not this soul appear at seances and why ts it 
wrong to say that it docs not appear and con- 
verse with the sitters ? 

It is not impossible for the human soul 
to appear at seances and converse with 
friends, but it is highly improbable that 
it does, because the “sitters’’ do not 
know how to evoke the temporary pris- 
oner and because such appearance would 
either have to be summoned by one who 
knowns how, or else by the intense de- 
sire of one who is living as well as of 


the discarnated human soul. It is wrong 
to say that the appearances are the souls 
of the departed because the human soul 
who cannot distinguish between itself 
and its desires usually goes through a 
metamorphosis similar to that of a but- 
terfly in order that it may realize its 
condition. While in this condition it is 
inactive as is the cocoon. That human 
soul who is able of its own volition to 
distinguish itself from the animal would 
refuse to have more to do with that ani- 
mal which causes it such torment. 

The reason for such an unusual oc- 
currence as the appearances of a discar- 
nated human soul at a seance would be 
to communicate with some one present 
on certain topics, such, for instance, as 
information of spiritual importance or a 
philosophical value to the one most con- 
cerned. The communications of the en- 
tities who do masquerade under the title 
of some departed person, chatter and 
prattle about unimportant things with 
an occasional speculation on some mat- 
ter suggested by one of the sitters. If 
our departed friends had been guilty of 
such driveling conversation while with 
us during their earth life, we would, as 
friends, have grieved for them, but 
nevertheless we should have been com- 
pelled to have had them placed in an in- 
sane asylum, because it would have been 
apparent at once that they had lost their 
minds. This is just what has occurred 
to the beings who appear at seances. 
They have actually lost their minds. But 
the desire which we speak of remains, 
and it is the desire with only a bare 
reflection of the mind which it had been 
connected with that appears at the se- 
ance. These appearances jump from 
one topic to another with no showing 
of reason nor any apparent lucidity of 
thought or expression. Like the insane, 
they appear to be suddenly interested 
in a subject, but they as suddenly lose 
the subject, or their connection with it, 
and jump to another. When one visits 
an insane asylum he will meet with some 
exceptional cases. A few will converse 
with apparent ease on many topics of 
interest, but when certain matters are 
introduced the lunatic becomes violent. 
If the conversation is continued long 
enough the point at which they ceased 
to be human will be discovered. It is 
just so with the spooks or desire forms 
who appear at seances. They echo the 
old instincts and longings of and for 
earth life and express themselves ac- 
cording to those longings, but they in- 
variably fall into nonsensical chattering 
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when other matters are introduced that 
are not suited to their particular de- 
sire. They have the cunning of the ani- 
mal and, like the animal, will play about 
the field and cross and recross their 
tracks to elude the one who pursues 
them with consecutive questions. If the 
hunt is carried on, the departed either 
bids farewell to the questioner because 
his “‘time is up and he must go” or else 
he will say that he does not know how 
to reply to what he is asked. If a dis- 
carnated human soul should appear he 
would be direct and lucid in his state- 


. ments and what he said would be of 


value to the person addressed. The na- 
ture of his communication would be of 
moral, ethical, or spiritual worth, it 
would not be of commonplace matters, 
as is almost always the case at seances. 


‘“* Tf theappearances at seances are only the 
shells, spooks or desire bodies, which have 
been discarnated by the human souls after 
dcath, why is tt that they are able to com- 
municate with the sitters ona subject known 
only to the person concerned, and why is it 
that the same subject will be brought up over 
and over again?” 


If the spooks or desire forms were con- 
nected during earth life with the names 
with which they claim to be, they are 
aware of certain topics, as in the case 
of a madman, but they are only automa- 
tons, they repeat over and over again 
the loose thoughts and desires of life. 
Like a phonograph they speak out what 
Was spoken into them, but unlike the 
phonograph they have the desires of the 
animal. As their desires were connected 
with the earth, so they are now, but 
without the restraint due to the presence 
of the mind. Their answers are sug- 
gested and oftentimes indicated by the 
questions put to them, and which are 
by them seen in the questioner’s mind 
even though he may ngt be aware of it. 
As for instance, one may see a light re- 
flected on the wearer’s hat or other 
object of which he may not be aware. 
When the questioner is informed of 
something of which he has not before 
known, he considers it wonderful and of 
course thinks that it could only have 
been known by himself and his inform- 
ant, whereas it is only the reflection seen 
in the mind of the questioner or else it 
is the impression of an occurrence 
caused by the desire-form and given ex- 
pression whenever the occasion allowed 
it. 


** The fact cannot be denied that spirits do 


sometimes tell the truth and also give advice 
which tf followed will result to the benefit of 
all concerned. How can the theosophist, or 
auy other opposed to spiritualism, deny or 
explain away these facts?” 


No theosophist or other person re- 
specting the truth ever tries to deny 
facts, nor to dodge the truth, nor would’ 
he attempt to hide the facts, or to ex- 
plain them away. The endeavor of any 
truth loving person is to get at the 
facts, not to hide them; but his love for 
facts does not require that he should 
accept as true the claims of an unrea- 
soning person, or those of a spook, or 
shell, or elemental, masquerading at a 
seance as a dear departed friend. He 
listens to the claims made, then proves 
the claims to be true or false by the 
evidence advanced. The facts always 
prove themselves. Out of their mouths, 
saints prove themselves to be saints, 
philosophers to be philosophers; the talk 
of unreasoning people proves them to 
be unreasoning and spooks prove them- 
selves to be spooks. We do not believe 
that theosophists are opposed to the 
facts of Spiritualism, though they deny 
the claims of most spiritualists. 


The first part of the question is: do 
‘spirits’? sometimes tell the truth. They 
do—sometimes; but so does the most 
hardened criminal for the matter of that. 
Inasmuch as no particular instance of 
the truth stated by a “‘spirit’”? has been 
given, we will venture to say that the 
truth or truths stated by what some peo- 
ple will insist on calling “‘spirits’’ is of 
a commonplace nature. Such, for in- 
stance, as a statement that within a 
week you will receive a letter from 
Mary, or John, or that Maria will fall 
sick, or get well, or that some good for- 
tune will befall, or that a friend will die, 
or that an accident will occur. Should 
any of these things be true it would only 
go to show that an entity—whether of a 
high or low character—is capable of a 
finer sensuous perception than the same 
being, if incarnated. This is so because 
each body perceives on that plane on 
which it is functioning. While living in 
a physical body, one perceives material 
things through the physical senses; and 
events are perceived only at the time of 
their occurrence, such as getting a cold, 
or falling, or receiving a letter, or meet- 
ing with an accident. But if one is not 
limited to the physical body and still has 
the senses, these senses act on the plane 
next the physical, which is the astral. 
One who functions on the astral plane 
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can perceive events occurring there; the 
viewpoint in the astral plane is from a 
higher ground than the physical. Thus, for 
instance, the thought or positive inten- 
tion of one to write a letter could be 
seen by one capable of seeing such in- 
tention or thought, or a cold could be 
predicted with certainty by seeing the 
condition of the astral body of the one 
who would have it. Some accidents may 
also be predicted when the causes of 
them have been set in motion. These 
causes are invariably in the thoughts or 
the actions of people, and when a cause 
is given the result follows. To illus- 
trate: If a stone is thrown in the air 
one may predict its fall long before it 
touches the ground. According to the 
force with which it was thrown and the 
arc of its ascent, the curve of its descent 
and the distance it will fall may ac- 
curately be predicted. 

Entities who function on the astral 
plane may thus see the causes after they 
are generated and may predict an event 
with accuracy because they can see in 
the astral that which will occur in the 
physical. But a murderer can see the 
ascent of a stone and predict its descent 
quite as truly as a saint or a philoso- 
pher. These are of material things. The 
advice given as to how to avoid an ac- 
cident does not prove that it is given 
by an immortal soul. A villain might 
advise one of an impending accident as 
accurately as a sage. Either might ad- 
vise one standing in the way of a de- 
scending stone and prevent his injury. 
So might a lunatic. It might be asked 
how such advice could be given by a 
spook, if a spook is devoid of mind. We 
would say that a spook is devoid of mind 
in the same sense that a hopelessly in- 
sane man is devoid of mind. Even 
though he lose a knowledge of his iden- 
tity, there is a slight reflection that is 
implanted on the desire, and it remains 
with the desire. It is this reflection 
that gives the semblance of mind in 


certain cases, but it must be remem-\ 


bered that although the shell has lost 
the mind that the animal remains. The 
animal has not lost its cunning and the 
cunning of the animal with the impres- 
sion left by the mind enables it to fol- 
low, under certain cases, such as those 
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already instanced, the events transpiring 
in the realm where it functions. The 
facts are then reflected on itself as a 
picture may be reflected by a mirror. 
When an event is reflected on the desire 
body and this picture is connected with 
or related to one of the sitters at the 
seance, the spook or shell responds to 
the thought picture reflected on it and 
attempts to voice forth the thought or 
impression as a piano would voice forth 
or respond to the person who operated 
its keys. When a sitter at a seance has 
lost or mislaid something, this loss re- 
mains as a picture in his mind and this 
picture is stored as an old memory. The 
picture is often perceived or reflected 
by the desire body or spook. It then re- 
sponds to the picture by telling the sit- 
ter that at such a time was lost such 
an article of value, or that this article 
may be found by him, in the place where 
he had put it, or where it had been lost. 
These are instances where the facts are 
stated and advice given, which proves to 
be correct. On the other hand, where 
one fact is given, a hundred false- 
hoods are said, and where advice is 
once correct, it is a thousand times mis- 
leading or harmful. We therefore say 
that it is a waste of time and detri- 
mental to ask and follow the advice of 
the departed. It is a well known fact 
that all people who prey on the weak- 
nesses of others, engaged in betting, or 
gambling, or speculations on the mar- 
ket, allow their intended victims to 
win small sums of money, or they will 
flatter the victim on his shrewdness in 
speculation. This is done to encourage 
the victim to continue his risk, but 
eventually this results in his utter fail- 
ure and ruin. Similar is the case with 
mediums and spook chasers and phe- 
nomena hunters. The little facts which 
they find true entice them to continue 
their practices until, like the speculator, 
they are in too deep to get out. The 
spooks assume control and may finally 
obsess the victim entirely, and then fol- 
lows failure and ruin. The statistics of 
mediumship and of phenomena chasers 
will prove these statements true. And 
the one who champions the “spirits” 
can neither “deny nor explain away these 
facts.”’ A FRIEND. 
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